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The Week. 


N the nomination of Mr. Cushing for Chief-Justice, it may be said 





The Nation. 





that the President has at last entered the small circle of emi- 


nent lawyers and then with great care has chosen the worst man 
in it. His entering the circle was a result of the public feeling 
caused by the appointment of an utterly unfit man of doubtful 
reputation like Williams; his selection of Mr. Cushing a conse- 
quence of his fixed policy of making public appointments on 
private considerations. As to Mr. Cushing, it may be said on the 
one hand that he is past the age at which the law contem- 
plates a Chief-Justice retiring, is of a crafty nature and erratic 
temperament, and more renowned for shrewdness and learning 
than respected for talents or integrity ; on the other hand, he is more 
active in body and mind than many a man of half his years, and, 
like Chief-Justice Taney, may live to be eighty-eight. We believe 


that it would be found, if the truth were known, that a goed deal of 


the favor with which the nomination was at first received at Wash- 
ington was due to the fear felt by those who are behind the scenes 
that, if he was rejected, a worse man might be produced. The 
outburst of hostility which appeared in the Zimes of this city was 
taken by many as an indication that Mr. Conkling, who passes as 
the supreme political director of that paper, had broken with the 
President ; but the yews from Washington shows that this was a 
mistake, and that this great man “ worked” for the nomination with 
pristine skill and fidelity. He was overwhelmed in caucus by the 
production of a Jetter written by Mr. Cushing in 1861 to “my dear 


friend ” Jefferson Davis, recommending another friend of his, a 
renegade civil-servant, to the President of the Confederacy. Presi- 


dent Grant has been requested to withdraw the nomination. 





The Senate has oceupied the best part of another week in debat- 
ing about the wearisome salary repeal, and at last has passed a 
bill which the House also passed “ with a rush” day before yes- 
terday. All sorts of amendments were offered by various Sena- 
tors, including some that had the look of being offered with malice 
and with a determination to keep the present law in force, and all 
were discussed at length; but as the proposed statute stands it is 
& simple and unretroactive measure, and one that doubtless will 
satisfy the country, which has always wanted an apology much 
more than to get any money back. ‘The salaries of the President 


and the Supreme Court Justices are to remain at the new figure; | 


all others are to be set at the? rate at which they were before the 
bill of last March became law. 





It was Monday, the 5th, before a final vote was reached. On the 
Thursday preceeding the Senate received a telegram from a committee 
of the Senate and House of the McEnery Louisiana Legislature, in 
which an appeal was made for Congressional protection against the | 
Kellogg party. They pleaded that but for the orders under which the 
Federal General at New Orleans is a¢ting, the Legislature of which 
they are members would have no difficulty in entering upon the 


duties of their oflices—an 
be accepted as true. 
approached by telegram, and certainly the committee might better 
have taken some more operose and dignified way of transacting 
business of the importance of theirs with a body which has per- 
mitted plenty of buffoonery and other bad manners in its own mem- 
bers, but which has also often shown that it can be exacting, 


assertion which no doubt may 


a little odd, by the way, to find a failure in due ceremoaaial on so 
ceremonial an occasion perpetrated by the fine old Southern gentle- 











man. The petition was laid on the table, Mr. Morton remarkirg 
that telegrams from parties in Louisiana had been seen in Washing- 
ton before—as indeed they have, and (as weimagine Mr. Morton may 
by-and-by be going to find out) to the great final injury ef some of 
the politicians receiving them and acting on them. Mr. Conkling 
for his part said that people had a right to petition Congress, but not 


Committee on Privileges and Elections. On Saturday, the bill for 
permitting such national banks as intend a reduction of capital ty 
reduce also in due proportion their deposited bonds came up for de 

bate, and Mr. Boutwell made another of his characteristic appear- 
ances. He did not see, he said, why any one should hold the opinion 
that ‘“‘the United States now has in circulation a amount of 
paper which has been dishonored ; there was no obligation of law to 
pay the notes at any given time.” Mr. Morrill of Vermont replied, 
and so did Mr. Howe of Wisconsin, Mr. Morrill saying to the senator 


Vast 


from Massachusetts that while he himself did not understand the 
niceties of the law, he knew as a business man how the courts would 
regard a private individual “who undertook to give out such 


paper.” 


The House has been busier than the Senate. Its principal work, 
besides receiving materials for work in the future, has been the re- 
committal, after debate, of the Civil Rights Bill and the Education 
Bill; the disposal, for the present at least, of the indefatigable Mr. 
Kelley’s scheme of inflation; and the overhauling of the appro- 
priations. As might be expected, and as is expected, this business 
of cuttin: down the appropriations will have to be met hereafter by 
deficiency bills, for much of it is done withoutsense or reason, and 
with a childish deference to what members suppose the country de- 
sires, Which is absurd in the highest degree, and as unjust as absurd. 
Just how absurd our custom is in this regard may be seen by 
what the House has done with Secretary Rebeson’s headlong 
expenditure of more than four millions of dollars in his wild- 
goose performances during the “ Spavish-Cuban craze.” This is 


there was very little “craze” even, there was no real prospect of 
any war, and certainly there was nothing that should have taken a 
high official off his feet. Congress promptly justified him, and in se 
doing followed its invariable practice, which is always to obey’ a 
fancied popular demand alike by a wild expenditure and by a wild 
retrenchment. It will give Seeretary Robeson his four millions, and 
cut down the military estimates by some smal] item which will depo- 
pulate a settlement by taking away a few cavalrymen from a fron- 
tier post. There is no doubt, however, that we shall, for the p:e- 
sent at least, have a large reduction in the estimated expenditures 
of the year. 





” 


The great “ three-sixty-five” plan of making the country pros- 
perous has found expression in the House in a bill introduced by 
Mr. Kelley, of Penusylvania, which is a characteristic production. 
It empowers anybody presenting £50 or some multiple of it to 
the ‘Treasury to receive therefor a “three-sixty-five” bond, 
to be redeemed in like manner at par, with accrued interest, on 
demand; and directs the Treasury to issue $50,000,000 of paper 
money, to be beld as a “ reserve” for the redemption of thesc bonds ; 


| but, in the meantime, the money received for the new bonds is to 


Apparently, the Senate did not relish being | 


be promptly used in buying up six per cent. bonds, or, in other 
words, to be immediately returned to the. market, leaving noihi: g 


ts J 
to redeem the “ three-sixty-fives ” but the new issue. So that the 


} sum and substance of all this thimblerigging is, that $50,000,000. 


| 





| would 


It is | 


the legal-tender circulation, making it 
sesides this, the banks would be empowercd 


be added to 


$450,000,000 in all. 


to hold the “ three-sixty-fives” as part of their reserve, thus 
letting loose a corresponding amount of greenbacks. 


Mr. Kelley, 
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by way of taking the sense of the House on his scheme, moved, on 
Monday, that it was not expedient to increase the taxation, but 
that extraordinary means, if needed, should be obtained by a loan 
at alow rate of interest in currency and redeemable in United States 
notes. This resolution he carried by a majority of 155 to 82, and it 
was telegraphed all over the country that the House had declared 
unmistakably for inflation, and Mr. Kelley was greatly delighted. 
[t soon appeared, however, that the House was neither for nor against 
inflation, and had, indeed, no more ideas or policy-on the subject 
than on any other, except the salaries, for it immediately afterwards 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. Holman, by a majority of 221 to 3, 
that no inerease of taxes or loan was necessary if proper econo- 
my was maintained, and then completed the work of self-stultifica- 
tion by further resolving, on the motion of General Hawley, that 
the expenses of the Government should be so reduced that they 
could be met by existing taxes, and that there should be no increase 
in the public debt, whether interest or non-interest bearing; after 
which there was much laughter. We may add that the great majo- 
rity of the Committee of Ways and Means is opposed to the Kelley 


scheme. 


Mr. Hurlbut of IMlinois has introduced a bill into Congress for 
an air-line railroad between New York and Omaha, the bonds of 
which he wishes the Government to endorse. This road will be of 
the greatest possible convenience to the suffering people of the 
United States, because it fixes the rates for lung distances at about 
half what they have been for the past six years, so that the road 
cannot possibly pay dividends to any one, no matter how much the 
stock is watered. Mr. Woodworth, of Ohio, has a bill of a different 
color, which is to establish a Bureau of Transportation, with a com- 
missioner and four assistants, whose duties will principally be the 
‘correction of rates”—we presume by criminal process-—so that net 
earnings may in no case exceed 15 per cent., even for companies 
which have watered their stock and issued bonds to the most 
extreme limit. The author of this bill estimates, according to the 
Tribune’s Washington correspondent, that it will reduce the cost of 
transportation one-half, but, as the same paper points out in its 
editorial columns, neither this nor the other bill will have any 
effect on the fares of the Third Avenue horse-railroad in this city or 
the Hoboken Ferries—transportation routes which are of great 
importance to us (and are probably within the control of Congress 
under the Fourteenth or some other Amendment), however little they 
my interest the grain producers of the Northwest. 


It is a pleasure to turn from these ridiculous measures, and read 
the sensible report on the subject of cheap transportation which 
the railroad war in California has produced. In California the war 
between the railroads and the people, after raging fiercely for some 
two vears, ended in a complete triumph of what was known as the 
anti-monopoly party. ‘The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco 
appointed a Committee on Fares and Freights to consider the whole 
subject, and this Committee has now reported : Ist, that the Cali- 
fornia roads are subject to regulation by the Legislature ; 2d, that 
‘it is net expedient that the Legislature should so exercise its 
power at present as to reduce the income of the roads, or do any 
wet or threaten any course at any time which would cripple them, 
endanger the non-payment of interest on their debts, render them 
an unprofitable investment, or property therein insecure, whereby 
competition would be discouraged ”; 3d, that in the present “ ab- 
senee of aecurate knowledge” as to the actual cost of construction, 
“the Legislature cannot know _whether the rates of fares and 
freight should be reduced”; 4th, that the nature of railroad busi- 
ness is so exceedingly complicated that “ no legislative committee 
not composed of railroad experts” can adequately investigate the 
subject within the limits of any session ; and therefore, 5th, that any 
such attempt at juvestigation would result in favor of the railroads, 
because the only intelligent testimony would come from the rail- 
roads themselves. Finally, that there is, nevertheless, unquestion- 
able injustice practised at present by the railroads, and a great need 


ation. 
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of information on the part of the public; that there should be 
a Board of Railroad Commissioners, modelled on the Massachusetts 
board, with full powers of investigation, and in some cases 
arbitration; and that, until some facts are got through the Board, 
the Legislature should leave the subject alone. The Committee 
think that if their plan is adopted, the * motive of self-preservation ” 


‘now urging the roads continually into polities will disappear, and 


with it all pretence of justification for their present iniquitous politi- 
cal intrigues. They recommend that the Board have power to 
prosecute suits in the names of persons injured by “ extortion ”— 
an offence which is defined in the report. To this power there may be 
a good deal of objection, but with regard to the general statements 
of the Committee there can be no doubt that every word is not merely 
true, but exactly that sort of truth which most needs expression 
now. It is just as true in Washington as it is in San Francisco. Of 
course the report is roundly abused as being “in the interest of the 
Central Pacific.” 

The Government has ordered an enquiry into the sinking of the 
Virginius, and has sent to Congress the evidence taken respecting 
her ownership, some of which was taken as:long ago as 1870 and 
some in 1872. One of the witnesses was Captain Francis E. Shep- 
perd, who was master of the vessel when she sailed from this port 
in 1870. At that time it was General Quesada and José A. Mora, 
and not Mr. J. F. Patterson, who owned her; and with these and 
other Cubans Mr. Shepperd made an agreement to do some block- 
ade-running, Mora hiuting to him that “doubtless there would be 
opportunities fur him to make a good deal more than the sum 
agreed upon for his compensation, through the possibility of his 
being able to capture and confiscate the cargoes of any Spanish 
merchant vessels that he might fall in with on the cruise.” On the 
voyage to Curacoa, when not far from the island of Hayti, the Vir- 
ginius sighted a sailing vessel, the nationality and character of 
which could not be discovered, and “ soon after said vessel was seen, 
General Quesada, through his interpreter, Dr. Verona, suggested to 
this deponent the propriety of capturing the said vessel should she 
turn out to be a Spaniard.” Captain Shepperd, however, who had 
formerly been instructor in ethics at the Naval Academy, refused to 
listen to this immoral suggestion, and told General Quesada that 
the Cuban flag should not be used, and no piracy should be prac- 
tised with his consent; but that as he was only one man, and they 
were in large numbers on board the vessel, they might “ very easily 
overpower him ”—meaning, he says in his deposition, that I would 
give my consent to being overpowered, and they could tie me in 
the cabin and lower the boats and capture this vessel.” The vessel, 
however, turned out to be English, and the Virginius proceeded on 
her voyage. The World says that the proceedings on this voyage 
remind the reader of the old buccaneering stories of the Spanish 
Main; the engagement of an instructor in ethics, however, in naval 
operations of this kind is we believe a new thing. It seems to have 
worked very well, though we are sorry to say that Captain Shep- 
perd, like many other moralists, was not so successful in managinz 
his own affairs as in giving advice to others: for, notwithstanding 
his efforts for “ Free Cuba,” he was in the end egregiously swindled 
by the patriot chiefs under whom be took service, and left them in 
disgust. 


The Texas trouble seems to have come to an end, and to have 
come to an end in a way which illustrates as well as if it had deep- 
ned into a war the utter political profligacy of the men who have 
been in control of that State during the Republican ascendancy. 
One stroke of the President’s pen directed against men who had 
just asked him for soldiers enough to beat down a majority of forty 
thousand and give them control of a State in the Union, and they 
at onee turn quiet as lambs, and “send a despatch to the Democra- 
tic leaders, announcing tbe President’s decision.” “The President's 
decision” reads straigely enough as a formula in American State 
polities, but such it has become; though doubtless we are near the 
end of. this period in our history. ‘The cause of the difficulty was 
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in brief this: The constitution of the State prescribes minutely how 
elections shall be held, specifying, for example, how many voting- 
places there shall be in each county, and how many days of polling. 
But the last Legislature, which was Democratic, passed a law by 
which the number of polling-places was increased and the num- 
ber of voting days reduced from four to one. This, the 
Republicans, was to enable Democrats to intimidate negro voters 
with greater effect. This may be true, though we have not found 
any allegation of more than the usual degree of undue influence of 
whatsoever kind, and are persuaded that in this respect no extra- 
ordinary and no great hardship was endured. Bat well founded or 
not, neither this objection to the law, nor the objection that, ignor- 
antly or deliberately, it was perhaps in violation of a constitutional 
provision, prevented the Republicans from going into a regular 
political campaign with a full list of candidates. But when beaten, 
as they were, and very heavily, they raised the ery of unconstitu- 
tionality, and appealed first to their Supreme Court, and then to the 
Federal Executive. The Court declared the election null and void, 
and the Democrats say that well it might, as the “ unconstitu- 
tional” law has been construed as legislating the judges out of their 
places. The appeal to the President, however, was not made in 
accordance with the requirements of the Federal Constitution, and 
on a suggestion of that fact by the President, and a hint that, as the 
Republicans have been fairly beaten, they had now better let the 
other party take the offices, the whole fabric collapses. The Presi- 
dent is reported to have expressed his unwillingness to have another 
Louisiana on his hands. He has been much disgusted by the resig- 
nation of Durell—the foundation-stone of the Kellogg Louisiana 
—as soon as ever an investigating committee got sight of him. 
The party leaders may well breathe a good deal easier. 


Sly 


The Pope has addressed a letter on the subject of “the pest of 
Masonry” to a Brazilian bishop, from which it would seem that 
unless the anti-Masons in South America rally round him very soon, 
there will be very little left of either religion or liberty in that coun- 
try. The Pope says that “the plague is ancient,” Clement XII., in 
the year 1738, having said of it in his Encyclical letter of April 28: 
“ We have Jearned that certain societies, vulgarly called Freemasons, 
each day make new progress, in which associations men of all sects, 
affecting an appearance of natural honesty, array themselves toge- 
ther in an impenetrable pact”; and adding that the greatest vigi- 
lance was necessary in order that “such of these men as were 
thieves should not enter the house, and such of them as were foxes 
should not destroy the vineyard.” And the Pope who succeeded 
him ordered severe measures fur the suppression of the sect, but 
nevertheless “this criminal society, always secretly increasing,” 
dividing itself into different sects with various names, but “remain- 
ing still one in community of sentiment and wickedness even till 
now,” is now attempting to “ abolish the Catholic religion, and for 
that purpose to attack the Roman See, the centre of unity ; to upset 
all legitimate human authority; to constitute man in a complete 
autonomy, without any law, free even from the ties of blood, and 
ruled only by his appetites.” The “‘ satanic spirit of the sect” also 
showed itself “at the end of the last eentury in the violent revolu- 
tions in France,” and made the wise fear ‘a total dissolution of 
human society.” ‘The Pope therefore gives a year’s warning to all 
Catholics in Brazil, and tells them that if they do not give up Free- 
masonry in that time, they will be in very serious spiritual danger, 
and he earnestly prays in conclusion that the “ruin of so many 
souls” may be averted. It would be an interesting enquiry for 
students of comparative politics to trace what connection there may 
be between the ferocious anti-Mason movement headed by Pins IX. 
and that of a generation ago in the United States, headed on quite 
other than religious grounds by the late Mr. Thaddeus Stevens and 
other well-known statesmen. 





Some interesting statistics have been collected in England, on 
the subject of railway accidents, by a committee of the Edinburgh 
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that the Parliamentary re- 
not to relied upon, 
returned as ‘injured,’ be- 
lied before the return is 
issue occurs shortly after- 
possibility of dispute, the 


Chamber of Commerce. They say 
turns of “killed” and “ injured” are 
because “in many instanees the person 
cause not killed on the spot, has actually 
made; and still more frequently a fatal 
wards.” In order to put this beyond the 
committee made application to the principal infirmaries in Scotland 
for returns of patients admitted owing to injuries caused by rail- 
way accidents during the year 1872. From the answers the com- 
mittee learned that thirty-five cases ended fatally, while in the 
Parliamentary returns only thirteen of these thirty-five cases ae 
entered as “killed.” Of the remainder, twelve are recorded as 
‘‘injured,” and ten do not seem to be entered at all. Making allow- 
ance for such discrepancies as this, and also for the fact that the 
injured persons are frequently carried to hotels or private houses, 
and so not “returned” at all, the committee make some ealeula- 
tions, which give the total loss of life for ‘the year as 1,370 at the 
least, instead of 682—a number which almost exactly corresponds 
with the “ killed in action ” in the British army in one year of the 
Crimean war (the exact average in the Crimea for two years is put 
at 1,377). The committee enumerate the causes of accidents, and 
among those which they regard as particularly noticeable are: (1) 
Want of discipline on the part of the employees; (2) excessive hours 
of labor; (3) 


be 


facilities fur railway servants obtaining intoxicating 


liquors; (4) irregularity of trains; and (5) excessive speed. 
They make a number of recommendations, among which is 
the aduption of a uniform code of signals, and they suggest 


the question whether companies ought not to be held respon- 
sible for the punctual arrival of all trains. With regard to 
the number of killed and injured, other private investigations, con- 
ducted by a “special commissioner” detailed for the work by Mr. 
Bass, Member of Parliament for Derby, lead to the same con- 
clusion. He confined his enquiries to a single line, the Laneashire 
and Yorkshire, and found that of the railroad employees, 54 were 
killed in 1872, and 1,367 injured, while the returns state that 30 
were killed and 73 injured. 


Marshal Serrano, the new Spanish dictator, will not, it is an- 
nounced, call the Cortes again for a year, which seems rather bhigh- 
handed ; but with the fate of Castelar before his eyes he can hardly 
be blamed. ‘The worst enemy of “the Spanish Republie ” indced 
seems to be the legislature. Serrano will certainly do little directly 
towards building up any permanent form of government, but he will 
probably, as a military man who has the confidence of the army, infuse 
more vigor into the operations against the Carlists and the Intransi- 
gentes. Indeed, the latter have surrendered Cartagena. The Carlists, 
meanwhile, continue to gain ground at the north. An insurrection 
has broken out again at Bareelona, and still rages. The future is of 
course as uncertain as ever; but it would not surprise those who a:e 
familiar with Serrano’s career if he were to sell out to young Alfons , 
the Queen’s son ; nor would it surprise them if he remained dictator 
as long as he could, and in about a year began calling himself a “ re- 
publie.” 


The French Ministry were defeated on Monday week on a motien 
to postpone the ‘constitutional bill,” giving the appointment of 
mayors to the Government, and offered their resignation. But they 
were induced to remain in office to await the result of a debate last 
Monday on the motion to resume the consideration of the bill imme- 
diately, and on this they obtained a vote of confidence by a majority 
of 5e. So they have withdrawn their resignation. The bill about 
the mayors is one of a series of contemplated measures which have 
for their rect object the better control of the electoral machinery 
by the Executive, and among them is one for the restriction of the 
suffrage, stimulated, it is said, by a recent election of a republican 
candidate at Finistére in the heart of Catholic and roy Ji: beit- 
tany. 
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THE NOMINATION R. CUSHING. 
\ OTUING has been more remarkable m the President’s attempts 
4 to fill the Chief-Justiceship than the skill and pertinacity with 


Ol 


which he has avoided selecting any of the men who seem to the bar 
public obviously the fittest for the place. 
Was Senator Conkling, whose practice has been small, and who in- 
deed ha 
him as a lawyer at all, and whose temper and habits of mind are 
above all things partisan. Mr. Conkling having refused it, General 
Grant turned to areal working lawyer, Mr. Williams, who was then 
ally engaged in the rge of professional duties in a con- 
spieuous position. But here again, the very circumstances which 

led the country to know anything about Mr. Williams at all, 
spread far and wide the news of his incompetency as a lawyer. On 
the first occasion in which he was ealled on to represent the United 
the Crédit-Mobilier suit—he failed signally 
said to have fared much 
better in his deliverances on the Virginius case. The outery raised 
against the nomination all over the country, and especially by the 


aet discha 


enab 


Stutes in a great cause 


and disastrously, and he can hardly be 


lawyers, does not seem to have produced any effect on the Presi- 
dent’s mind, and it finally devolved on Mr. Williams himself to re- 
cognize the proprieties of the occasion. At one time, indeed, it 
seemed likely that he would be confirmed, under what somebody 
has called the “nebulous test” of fitness for office. This new cri- 
terion has been devised apparently in order to meet the exigencies 
created by the lowered tone of public life, and it is a curious example 
of adaptive ingenuity. It has become so common for candidates 
for even high positions to have their personal integrity assailed, that 
the enquiry into their qualifications is apt to take the form of an in- 
vestigation of charges of theft, embezzlement, or bribe-taking; and 
the 
assuming the character of a conclusive claim to the office. This 
state of things naturally suggests to an active-minded politician a 
process somewhat analogous to the old “fine and recovery,” by which, 
When nominated for office, somebody accuses him of one or more 
against morality or deceney, and on his suecessfally answer- 
he becomes entitled to appointment or confirma- 


offences 


a ee “3 
ing the accusation, 


tion as a “vindication,” because, as he acutely observes, “If you 
reject me after these charges are made, it will be taken for granted 
that Lam guilty of them; but I have shown you that I am not guilty 
of them—therefore, etc.” It was under this process that many 


people feared Mr. Williams would creep up to the highest ju- 
dicial seat in the world, and a process more cunningly adapted to 
Withdraw from at 
matter in hand could hardly be devised. 

which has sueceeded Mr. Williams's has pro- 


tention 


The nomination 


His first choice | 


devoted so little attention to law that few people think of 
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Court for justice, one hundred thousand have their lives sweetened 
and their lot lightened by the belief ‘that if they went there they 
would get justice. It follows from this that the wrong a bad judge 
does to litigants is but a small part of the mischief he causes. 

Now, it is quite safe to say that the process of natural selection 
has not presented Mr. Caleb Cushing to the President as a candi- 
date for the vacant place, as the astonishment called forth by it 
throughout the country would prove, even if nothing were known 
of his remarkable career and of his peculiar traits of mind and 


character. His ability and learning as a lawyer nobody can ques- 
tion. Le certainly stands in the front rank of the legal profession ; 


but then, it is not enough that a Chief-Justice should know the law 
in order to command confidence. People demand, also, that he 
shall have made a reputation as a fair and steady-minded man; 
that he shall have given constant proofs of intellectual integrity ; 
and that, in short, to use a popular phrase, there shall be no diffi- 
culty, under any given set of circumstances, ip telling where to find 
him. Mr. Cushing is notorious for the absence of these qualities. 
His very name has become & synonym all over the Union for bril- 
liant, erratic, somewhat unscrupulous, and shifting partisanship. 
He bas perhaps as little of the judicial in his composition as any man 
ever talked of for the Supreme bench; and the worst of it is that, 
changeable as he is, he has now no time left for amendment. The 
history of the English judiciary, which is and has long been made 
up of men who before their elevation have figured as party politi- 
cians, contains innumerable examples of strong partisans who 
turned out good judges after their elevation; and the history of our 
own is full of them also, though with us the road to the bench does 
not, as in England, necessarily lie through politics. It would, per- 


| haps, not be a fatal objection, even to Mr. Cushing, that he had 


| hardly be worth his while to do so. 


. , . : . . : _ | bee 
suecessful refutation of these charges is, therefore, insensibly | been 
| were 


a violent and noisy partisan, if he were not so old, and there 
any chance of his being content with the place. But at seventy- 
even if it were easy for a man to change his ways, it would 
It is useless to tell us of his” 
vigor and activity. The effort required of Mr. Cashing in order 
to resign himself to the prospect of a judicial-minded decline, is 
something which nature enables no man at his time of life to 
make, and which, indeed, his very strength would render all the 
more difficult. 


four, 


It has to be borne in mind, too, that the men whom the process 


| of natural selection provides for judicial vacancies in the Supreme 


and eonsideration the graver side of the | 


Court, in our time, are men who have been in general sympathy 
with the means adopted to put down the rebellion, and with the mode 
in which the Union has been reconstructed. We say “in general 
sympathy,” because nobody probably approved of all the means 


| ms ° . 
/ employed, or fails to see now, on looking back, that many things 


of which he once thought well were plainly ill-advised. But nobody 
ought to be put on the bench who did not think the work on the 
whole well done, and who does not now believe, not as a qualifica- 


| . _ + * . . 
| tion for office, but as a matured and deliberate conviction, that, 


bably surprised the country even more than Mr. Williams’s, and 
this is saving a great deal against it. The office of Chief-Justice of | 
the United States one of such dignity and importance, and so | 
many great interests, both of morals and polities, are dependent on 
the manner in which it is filled, that it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the candidates for it shall be provided, in part at 


least, by the proeess of natural selection—that is, that the President 
shall make his choice from the dozen men, or thereabouts, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, who have borne the struggle of life in the 


lacs] 


legal profession in such a 
regard them as obviously and peculiarly fit for the place. Were 


his choice made from these, people would still doubtless wonder 


and speculate, but it would be as to the reasons which made him 
choose A. instead of B., C., and D., and not as to the reasons which 
had led him to think of A. atvall. How desirable it is that the publie 


surprised by the nomination for such an office, is of 
ough when it is remembered that it is fully as neces- 


shauld not be 
course plain e 

that a judge should 
uld be fit; for the great end and aim of a judge’s existence is vot 
of disputes, but the diffusion through the community 
of a fecling of confidence that when disputes arise they will be well 


be thought fit for his piace, as that he | 


manner as to lead the community to | 


well or ill, it ought to stand. Certainly this cannot be said of Mr. 
Cushing. After passing a leng life as a pro-slavery man, he 
presided at the Charleston Convention, and came through the war 
asa well-known but subdued Copperhead. It is true, he would be 
only one in a court of nine; but the President has no right to ealcu- 
late, in making his appointments, on the probable numerical results 
of conflicting views ; it is his business to see that each member of the 
Court is the right kind of man. This sympathy with the nature an! 
consequences of the efforts made to suppress the rebellion ought to 
be exacted of a candidate for the Supreme Bench, not as a test of 
zealous or malignant orthodoxy, but to further the objects for 
which courts exist—the ending of strife, and the settlement of all 


| interests on a sure and lasting foundation. 


The temptation to prosecute curioas enquiry into the President's 
motives in making the highest office in his gift a kind of football, to 


| be kicked about in the arena by political adventurers under te 


| eyes of angry and excited factions, is of course very strong; but we 


. J ' 
sete l. For the one nfin who goes into the Supreme | 


doubt if his motives afford materials for anything very searching or 
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elaborate. 
sueceeded 


Most of them, like those of many other men who have 
in military life and failed in polities, lie very near the 
surface, and the American publie has 
with them. The spirit of camaraderie, which he brought with him 
from the garrison and camp, has doubtless dictated many of his 


appointments. He likes a good fellow, with whom he has had plea- 


sant times or who has done him a good turn, and he cannot always | results of exceptional experience or as emanating from meu of pecu- 


see the harm of serving him by giving him an office. Most of the 
politicians about him ask him for offices for this very reason. More- 
over, he has the dislike of a practical man for persons who aflect 
allegiance to principles or appear to live in an intellectual atmos- 
phere with which he is not familiar, and he keeps this class as far 
from him as he can. For lawyers ef the highest order and for 
literary men he has a hearty contempt, or even abhorrence, and 
does not tolerate them when he can help it. The highest literary 
effort with which he has probabiy any sympathy is a good campaign 
biography, and the lawyer who commands his admiration is one 
who has a soldierly faculty for “ putting things through” without 
fuss, and without appealing to standards of which a plain man 
knows nothing. It can be readily seen that this state of mind, 


particularly when combined with good, simple, human love of 


money and the comforts that it brings, is not one 
to give elevation or dignity to the Government. 
be said for General Grant that he has held out the 
hope of anything better, and those of us who are disap- 
pointed in him are the victims of our own imagination. The 
excellence of his selection of counsel at Geneva, and the favor 
with which he once regarded Judge Hoar, are fairly enough cited 
as offsets to some of his later errors, though it ought to be said that 
Judge Hoar was a favorite in the earlier stage of his political career, 


palculated 
But it must 
never 


“= 

and he had a soldier’s appreciation of the fact that a feeble pre- 
sentation of our case at Geneva would have been followed by 
prompt and decisive and conspicuous punishment. Since the last 
election he has entered on a stage of evidently greater self-confi- 
dence and increased disinclination to defer to public opinion. This, 
too, is not unnatural. He has been the object of an amount of 
adulation and blind confidence under which even a stronger man 
might succumb, and bis faults have been stimulated by the open 
and often-reiterated avowal of the Republican party that he was the 
only statesman in its ranks. It is not wonderful that after this he 
should have written his letter on “ silver resumption,” appointed Mr. 
Richardson Secretary of the Treasury, sent the Rev. Dr. Newman 
off to “inspect ” consulates, and should now have the air of play- 
ing tricks with the Chief-Justiceship, in order to show his power, 
and how little he cares for the received standards of fitness. Let 
us hope that he is a blessing in disguise. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CAPITAL. 


HE English capitalists have formed or are forming a league, to 
be called the ‘“ National Federation of Employers,” which is 
intended to act as a counterpoise to the trades-unions among the 
laborers. These now number 700,000 members, and are rapidly in- 
creasing, and control such large sums of money that a single union 
has, according to the Pall Mali Gazette, spent half a million dollars 
inasingle year. The capitalists complain that this vast organization 
is under the control of a small body of able, unscrupulous, and ener- 
getic men, who make a business of fomenting discontent with exist- 
ing legislation, however salutary, and existing social conditions, 


however natural and legitimate, and neglect no opportunity of 


plunging the industrial world into confusion, and thus imperil the 
national prosperity by filling the future with uncertainty, and pre- 
venting the formation of contracts requiring long periods of time for 
their execution. The unions, too, owing to the peculiar turn taken 
of late years by theological and political speculation, are able, 
whenever a dispute between labor and capital arises, to enlist a 
great amount of the literary talent of the day on their side, to 
bring powerful pressure to bear on Parliament, and to deluge the 


country with speeches and reports presenting the workingman’s 


Ps » ° ‘ , } 
| side of the question, and his side only. 


now beeome very familiar | 
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To meet these assaults the employers have hitherto made no or- 
ti 
most taken the form of letters or speeches from isolated individuals, 


Myf 


ganized attempt. Their contributions to the discussions have at 


which the public is apt to read with suspicion, as either retailing the 
liar temper or character. ‘The new Federation proposes to pre- 


sent an organized front to the inform the publie 
judgment on all phases of the controversy, to influence elections 


enemy, to 
and bring pressure to bear on Parliament, te employ literary 
men of ability, and to have every measure affecting the rela- 
tions of Jabor and capital which may be introduced into Parliament 
subjected to careful examination, and all its bearings, near and re 
mote, laid before the publie by competent hands. If these measures 
do not suffice to protect the interests of capital, then the Federation 
will be prepared to mect the unions on the field of battle and repel 
strikes by “lock-outs.” The funds of the new organization are to 
be supplied by an entrance-fee, and an assessment levied for cach 
hundred pounds paid in weekly wages by the local associations 
admitted to the Federation, and each association is to send one mem- 
ber to the Federation for each £3,000 so paid in wages, 

The new organization has furnished the subject for two elaborate 
articles in the most acute and thoughtful of English journals, the Pall 
Mall Gazette and the Economist, and they both take rather a gloomy 
view of the probable effect of its formation on the relations of 
laborers and employers, and each furnishes what may be considered 
a grave, if not capital, objection to it. The Pall Mail thinks there is 
danger that the Federation, by using its superior power of combina- 
tion, and its great wealth, may repel the attacks of the Unions with 
such crushing severity as to drive the English laborer into the position 
of the French laborer—that is, lead him to regard 
as a force which he must now and then resist but with which he 
will eventually make terms, but as a mortal enemy, who must be 
fought constantly by all means and at all hazards, and who must 
finally be destroyed if the workingmat 
than a serf. 

The the other hand, thinking that 
Federation may accomplish a great deal if it confines itself to acting 
on public opinion by making contributions to the current literature 
of the day, by examining the bills introduced into Parliament, 
and otherwise ventilating the labor question with the aid of all the 
talent it can command, is sure it will do mischief i7 it 
to become a belligerent and meet strikes by lock-outs. 


the capitalist not 


i 
} 
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bett 


is to be anything iter 


Lin 


Economist, on while 


attempts 
It says: 

“That the large employers of labor should be dissatisfied with much of 
the present English sentiment, and much of the present English literature, 
is very natural. They cannot but feel that a disproportionate attention is 
given to the ‘workingman.’ Hig rights are paraded and his claims ob- 
truded, while the rights and claims of his employer are neglected. On the 
hustings and in Parliament, you will find fifty observations on the rights of 
labor for one on the rights of ‘capital.’ One would think, from much ecur- 
rent doctrine, that it was the laborers exciusively who made this country, 
and that those who paid the laborers and set them to work bad nothing to 
do with it. in comparison with 
the executing hand.” 


But it points out the enormous difficulty there will be in arranging 
or carrying out a concerted lock-out. The fund which the working- 
man contributes to his Union has a double object. It is primarily 
to be used in aid of the sick and infirm, and only seeondariiy and in 
case of need for purposes of combat. The funds of the Federation, 
on the other hand, will be raised for a single purpose only, and if, 
at any time, war should be resolved on, the difficulty of using the 
money will be all but insuperable. All that a workingman needs 
when on strike is to be kept from starving, and what each man 
needs for this purpose is about the same. What a capitalist will 
need when on strike will be to be kept from failing, or, in other 
words, to have his debts paid as they fall due, and the needs of 
capitalists as regards this would differ enormously. Some would 
not need to draw from the funds at all; others would need to draw 
a great deal. Would it be possible to induce the wealthy A. to con- 








tribute very long to enable the poor or reckless bB. to meet his ac- 
veptances ? Probably not. 

The questions raised by the movement have hardly more than a 
as yet on this side of the water, in spite of the 


speculative interest 
The formation of strong and 


frequeney and gravity of our strikes. 
lasting trades- unions, leading to protracted and desperate assaults 
on capital, is made difficult or impossible here by much the same 
causes which make it difficult to get apprentices in any of the 
trades, or to induce inen to prepare for the profession of law or 
medicine by careful and elaborate courses of study. It is not worth 
while to keep up a trades-union on a great scale. The men who 
‘ engineer” such organizations find they can employ their time and 
talents more profitably in other ways, and the cohesive power of the 
very ignorant when left alone is small. The practice of “ default- 
ing,” too, helps to break them up, ard makes it difficult to accumu- 
late funds to any great amount. ‘The fact which has just been 
announced, that twenty-three county treasurers in Iowa have appro- 
priated a greater or less sum of the public funds, reveals a state of 
things which makes workingmen suspicious of “ treasurers,” and in 
part explains the demise of the Brotherhood of St. Crispin, the 
most powerful trades-union we have ever had here. 

But we may safely express our doubts whether mere argument 
will ever settle the labor question in any country, and whether the 
persuading machinéry of the British Federation, which the Econo- 
mist commends, will in the long run prove any more effective than 
the fighting machinery which it condemns. The capitalists, using 
the word in the restricted but common sense of large employers of 
labor, make their appeals at present to what may be called in most 
countries a neutral power, embodied in farmers, small shopkeepers, 
and so on, which thus far in England and France, as well as in the 
United States, holds the government of the ceuntry in its hands, and 
contines itself to seeing fair play between the disputants, and pre- 
venting breaches of the peace; and in all probability this class, 
which is identified neither altogether with labor nor altogether with 
capital, will continue everywhere for an indefinite period master of 
the situation. As long as it does so, the capitalist will have the ad- 
vantage in almost any single attack the laborer may make on him, 
because he can almost always afford to stand a strike better 
than the best-equipped strikers. But at the same time, nothing 
will persuade the laborer that he is not unjastly dealt with as long 
as the capitalist lives better than he, and is more secure against want. 
No argument coming from a man in broadcloth will ever finally 
satisfy the man in fustian that there is not something radically 
wrong in a state of things which makes his own lot so full of inse- 
curity and often of hardship, and his natural discontent is strength- 
ened by a good deal of the social philosophy of the day, which: is 
not only outrazed by the luxury of the rieh, but ascribes a sort of 
mystic value to the labor of the Rands, and has substituted for 
the earlier visions of the heaven above, tbe vision of a heaven here 
on earth, in which every man will engage in manual toil as a sort of 
sacrament, for his soul’s health. Wherever this gospel is earnes.ly 
preached, there goes on, part pass, a sort of unconscious deprecia- 
tion of the “ organizing head,” and indeed of the thinking head, in 
every field. Among the commubpists, who represent labor broken 
loose from tradition, not only capitalists, but doctors, lawyers, 
scholars, and even scientHic men—in other words, the classes who 
do the main work of civilization—stand in the lowest repute, and 
are treated with ridicule and contempt; and it is worthy of notice 


that nearly all universities established under this philosophy aim 


not so much at giving a few men the highest eulture, which is all a 
university can ever do, but giving nearly everybody as much of a 


smattering of various things as will not interfere witb some sort of 


inanual labor. 

The doctrines of this philosophy have sunk too deep, and are 
too closely interwoven with what is really true and useful and hu- 
manizing, for us to hope that they will be shaken by anything short 
The probabilities are that, now that the 
been enormously increased by steam and 


of actual experiment. 
mobility of eapital ha 
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electricity, and that vast regions of the earth of enormous resources 
are daily opening to it, it will flow to and fro, as it has never done 
before, as it may be attracted or repelled by the moral and mental 
condition of the laboring population. ‘This is simply another way of 
saying that as, during the military stage of civilization, which is 
just closing, the nations which displayed most capacity for discip- 
line have had the upper hand; so, in the industrial and commercial 
stage, on which we are just entering, the supremacy will pass to the 
nations Which produce the largest number of manageable and intelli- 
gent laborers; but we shall hardly reach this state of things with- 
out passing through a period of much confusion. It is, for example, 
not at all impossible that the present century may witness the pro- 
duction of such long-continued disturbance in the condition of 
British industry, through the success of the trades-unionists, as to 
cause the transfer of British capital in larger volumes than ever to 
this country. Its staying here would then, of course, depend on the 
culture of our workingmen. Looking at the labor problem in this 
way, the industrial future of the Chinese, a race of enormous magni- 
tude, which possesses in the highest degree the virtues which 
attract capital, becomes a subject of interesting speculation. 
Capital reigning over Chinese would certainly not seem a very 
attractive social ideal, but it is a spectacle to which the turbulence 
of the Western world may yet treat us. 
ENGLAND. 
Lonvox, December 27, 1873. 

WF are in the dead calm of Christmastide. Not a breath of rumor is 
stirring. All the London world is in the country, and crowds of 
country people flocking into town. The Boxing-ight audiences at the 
theatres where pantomime sti!] reigns once a year, are in a great measure 
composed of provincial sightseers, who come to laugh and not to criticise. 
Some years ago I remember seeing an honest yeoman and his wife in the 
dress-circle at the Haymarket eating apples between the acts, and between 
the play and the farce drinking rum-and-water from a flask. This immense 
influx of people, who, in the old coach days, would not have visited London 
twice in a lifetime, has revolutionized the theatre. It has not elevated dra- 
matie art. Pieces now ran from a hundred to three hundred nights before 
a miscellaneous public, who ehange from day to day ; who come to town on 
business, and who are less fastidious in their choice of amusements after 
dinner than easily gratified by whatever does not tax their feelings or 
strain their intellects. Probably a majority of these visitors prefer a music- 
hall where they can smoke and drink as they sit and listen to the dismal 
succession of comic singers and buffoons.. Those who go to the play prefer, 
for the most part, an extravaganza or a burlesque to a drama or a comedy. 
Nevertheless, I fancy the public taste is improving, and that a better time is 
coming for original dramatists and for actors who respect their art. Al- 
though, since the monopoly of the Patent theatres was abolished, it has been 
impossible to bring together such companies as those of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane thirty years ago, the level of good acting has decidedly risen of 
late. The old legitimate school of the stalkers and the howlers is extinct, and 
the new school of “ nataral” acting is unfortunately incapable of delivering 
“blank verse with intelligent expression ; but if an origival dramatist should 
appear, there is no lack of young comedians on the stage now who would 
represent a comedy of modern life and manners with force, finish, and en- 
semble. There are fewer great actors, I suppose, than in the days of our 
grandfathers, but more good ones, if one may judge from the manner in 
which such old stock pieces as the.‘‘ Honeymoon,” the “ Road to Ruin,” 
“Wild Oats,” and the immortal *‘ School for Scandal” have been produced, 
and the wonderful success they have achieved in spite of all that is old- 
fashioned in their construction and dialegue. But an original dramatist is 
uot yet forthcoming. Oue cannot call adapters of novels original dramatists. 
Poor Robertson has not been replaced ; there was a charming and delicate 
vein of wit and feeling in his cabinet pieces which none of his imitators have 
exhibited. He had not perhaps the wherewithal to make a great dramatist, 
and he wrote too systematically for one house and one company to escape a 
certain tenuity of invention and a certain mannerism of style; but under 
larger aud happier circumstances he might perhaps have done more (and he 
certainly did something) for the restoration of the drama in this country to 
the dignity of an art. There is a London public quite capable of enjoying 
good art on the stage, and of making it pay. Last Saturday, for instance, 
“As You Like It” was given at an afternoon performance for the benefit of 
the General Theatrical Fund, with a mixed compavy, and Mrs. Theodore 
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Martin (under her maiden name, so dear to old playgoers, of Helen Faucit) 
1ad volunteered to play once more the part of Rosalind. The house was 
thronged, and with an audience not merely enthusiastic but attentive and 
appreciative, and I doubt whether au exquisite interpretation was ever more 
heartily or more critically enjoyed than Miss Faucit’s Rosalind, with all the 
dainty and tender grace, the romantic abandon and the subtle sensibility, 
that pervade her every tone and gesture. It was curious to observe the 
number of actresses who had come to take a lesson irom this admirable 
and unique performance. 

While I am upon dramatic matters, I may just refer to that strange case 
of Mr. Gilbert against the Pall Mall Gazetie, not to discuss the literary or 
he moral value of “ The Wicked World,” which appears to me to have been 
much exaggerated on both sides, but to notice the disposition of writers for 
the stage to use a court of law as a pedestal to fame, and to advertise their 
wares by actions for libel against the critics, and, if the professional critics 
are all friendly admirers, against anybody who usurps the critical function 
and calls dulness dull, and coarseness cearse, without respect of persons, 
and for the public good. 
new system of puffing. 


The recent verdict will perhaps discourage this 
That procession of critics the other day into the 
witness-box,. all protesting against the unprofessional censure of a play which 
bad run through a whole season, was not calculated to exalt the métier of 
dramatic author or dramatic critic. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of a National Training School of 
Music was performed the other day at Kensington by the Duke of Edinburgh 
in his double capacity of enlightened prince and amateur fiddler. The new 
institution, to be built at the sole cost of Mr. I'reake, the builder who has 
realized a large furtune by covering South Kensington with houses, will be 
nearly allied and associated with the Albert Hall and the South Kensington 
Depactwent, and will form part of that great scheme of popular enlighten- 
meut and amelioration which we owe in the first place to the Prince Consort 
and, under his auspices, to the indomitable Mr. Henry Cole. The founders 
aud directors of the South Kensington establishments have been laughed at 
and abused fer a good many years, and even Prince Albert, while he lived, 
was regarded askance by Parliament and society as a sublime sort of Ger- 
man doctrinairve and dabbler in esthetics, presiding over a gigantic job. 
Sinee his lamented death, his influence for good has been more generously 
acknowledged and widely felt. We are beginning to understand that art 
and culture are the natural and necessary developments of industry and com- 
merce, the fruit and flower of a peaceful civilization, and before many years 


are over we shall be as proud of the institutions at South Kensington as of 
eur dockyards and arsenals. Not that schools of art can produce great 


artists, or endow a nation with fine taste and skilful workmanship all at 
once, but they may lead the way, and meanwhile give whatever taste or skill 
exists unknown among us a chance of emerging frcm obscurity. The Royal 
Academy of Music is a respectable but somewhat mouldy institution, which 
does its little best on very slender resources. It has excellent professors, 
but its schools produce nothing but mediocrity, and its members and pupils 
are equally destitute of prestige. In no country in the world is the love 
of music so universal as it is here, as our abundance of choral and orchestral 
societies, our annual festivals, our incessant and innumerable concerts, our 
inexhaustible importation of the most famous teachers and virtuosi from 
France, Germany, and Italy, bear ample witness. We have the making of 
splendid singers and instrumentalists; but somehow or other very few are 
made. And as to our original composers, they may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and their names, with one or two exceptions, are not 
known on the other side of the Channel. Even the one or two exceptions 
are but echoes of Leipsic. The National Training School, it is hoped, will 
change all this; and if it does net succeed in discovering and producing 
genius, it will not be for want of liberality on the part of its founders and 
benefactors, or of a professorial staff to render its organization unsurpassed 
in Europe. This, too, will be one of the legacies of the Prince Consort's 
influence aud example. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the Albert Hall another institution is 
destined to spring up. The Roman Catholic University has fixed upon a 
site in this royal suburb, and Monsignor Capel, who will be its first presi- 
dent or principal, is busily engaged upon all the preliminary arrangements 
for building, for establishing a course of instruction adequate to the require- 
ments of the age and to the stress of competition with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, for seeuring a body of teachers not only in dogmatic theology and 
ehureh history but in moral and physical science, and for laying down a 
system of scholastic and collegiate discipline in all that pertains to faith and 
morals. It is considered au advantage to the university that it is within 
easy reach of the houses of four religious orders. It is understood to be the 
object of the university to train young Englishmen for the world rather 


than the cloister, aud I believe the new foundation will accept the dc S:ees 
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of the University of London, whieh will certainly pot relax the severity 
of its examinations in order to consult the convenience of Infallibility, as 
Mr. Gladstone proposed that the University of Dublin should de. 

Christmas has a literature of its own, and ove that is ps 
remunerative to the booksellers. 


rhaps inereasingiv 
But, except in drawing-room and 
volumes, it cannot be counted as a publishing season. 


Urs ry 
Our publisuing 
seasons are from February to June, and irom October to December. The 
ar. Mill's * Au- 
is already passing through a third edition; Lewes’s first vol 

ume of ‘Problems of Life and Mind ’—a work in which the toughest and 
abstrusest science is rendered interesting by a style of great clearness and 
fluency, bas sold like a popular novel. Talking of novels, was there ever any- 
thing comparable in fertility of production to Mr. Anthony Trollope’s achieve- 
ments? Since his return Australia he has published the two 
best volumes that have ever been written on those colonies; a three 

volume novel by weekly instalments in the Graphic; a three-volume novel 
by monthly instalments in the Fortuighily Review ; a Christmas story for the 
Graphic ; and in February he begins a serial story in twenty numbers, on the 


readers of books of the highest class are increasing every y« 
tobiograpby ’ 


from 


model of Dickens's stories ; each number of thirty-two closely printed pages, 
with two illustrations, and the very taking title, “The Way We Live Now” 

being in fact a sort of panoramic picture of publie and private life and sociel 
manners in the England of to-day. No man can be better fitted to paint sueh 
a picture with all the breadth and at the same time all the fulmess and 
precision of detail which it requires than Mr. Trollope, who seems to grow in 
strength of illustration and subtlety of discernment with every new work 
that flows from his peu. And what is remarkable as a test of his capacity 
for getting through work, and of the thoroughness with which it is done, is 
that he invariably finishes each book to the very last word of the last chap 

ter before the first is given to the public, instead of writing, as so many of 
his predecessors have done, with the press at their heels. ‘The illustrations 
of ‘The Way We Live Now’ are, | hear, to be from the hand of an aecom 

plished amateur, a young otlicer in the army; and T am sincerely glad to 
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hear it; for the regular illustrators of our magazines seem utterly worn out, 
and incapable of delineating a single new face or figure of man, woman, or 
child. 

Two coming events are creating quite a flutter in ‘‘ the great world”—two 
weddings. The Prime Minister's elder daughter is about to be married to the 
new Flead-master of Wellington College, the Rey. E. C. Wickham, who was 
lately one of the most brilliant tutors at Oxford; and the second daughter of 
Mr. Bernal Osborne is to become the Duchess of St. Albans, and, according 
to the universal voice of society, the Duke is at least as much to be envied as 
his bride—which in this aristecratie land of ours is no trivial compliment. 

The Christmas illustrated papers are curious specimens of the pegtinacity 
with which we English cling to old habits of thought, and to the memory 
of customs and traditions which have passed away. Every year we are pre- 
sented with landscapes half-buried in snow, and every year our Christmas- 
days are becoming, so faras climate aud temperature are concerned, more like 
May-day. This year the weather is so mild and muggy that the coal mono- 
polists are beginning to despair of keeping up their prices tillthe spring. Yet 
while the blackbirds are singing in our gardens, we are sending round our 
“ Christmas cards ” depicting robin-redbreasts perishing of cold and starva- 
tion. We are actually obliged to pore over these fabulous illustrations of 
Christmas to keep ourselves cool. 


Correspondence. 


MARRIAGE AND BAPTISM IN PRUSSIA. 
To tHe Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your number of the 4th December contaius, on page 363, an inacen- 
rate statement, which I beg permissicn to correct. With reference to the 
present Prussian church legislation, the correspondence says: ‘‘ At present, 
every Prussian marriage has to be celebrated by a clergyman. There is no 
choice in the matter. Mere than this, every Prussian has to be baptized, 
whether he likes it or not.” 

As to marriage, there exists the necessity or admissibility of civil mar- 
riage in different provinces of the Prussian monarchy ; more especially, civil 
marriage is known to be obligatory according to the Code Napoléon, which 
continues to rule the Rhenish Provinces. Besides, civil marriage has to be 
celebrated by Jews and Disseuters throughout the old Eastern provinces of 
the Prussian state. 

As to baptism, it cannot be 
whether he likes it er not. 
of Prussian Jews might 


said that every Prussian has to undergo it, 
If this be taken literally, even the numerons class 





be legally ‘* Mortarized.” Tho restriction to be 
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added to the above sentence is this, that Christian parents in the majority 
of Prussian provinees were bound to have their children baptized according 
to the provisions of the Prussian Landrecht (of 1794), because there existed 
nsecular institution for the registration of births. At that time no Dis- 

ers resided in the Prussian territory. At present, however, the above 
provision does not apply to Dissenters, but only to members of the official 
church, her Protestant or Catholic. 


marriage obligatory, contains a clause by which baptism is rendered 


optional, even to Christian parents.—Believe me, my dear sir, 


Finally, | may be permitted to remark that the new bill, making civil 


Very faithfully yours, 
FRANZ VON HOLTZENDORFF, 
Professor of International and Criminal Lat at the 
Royal University, Munich. 
Municn, December 21, 1873. 





GENERAL HAZEN ON OUR CHANGEABLE INDIAN POLICY. 


To Tuk EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Your correspondent at the Fort Sill Council, when Satanta aud 
Big Tree were given up, unintentionally misled your readers with regard to 
the effect of the Quaker policy there. The reservation (then Fort Cobb) 


was established fifteen years ago, and the affiliated bands and a portion of 


the Comanches placed there. Since then, raids of the most bloody and 
diabolical character have been steadily made from that reservation into 
Texas, as they had always previously been, by the same Indians, from the 
time Texas formed itself into a State, and seized the Indian lands without 
treaty or compensation. Before the Quakers took charge, these raids were 
carried on with the same regularity as they have been since, and were as 
regularly reported to the Government, and were, at all times, characterized 
by a degree of fiendishvess unsurpassed in barbarous tradition. The Quakers 
are not altogether bad in this business, and have their appropriate place as 
well as the army. 

I had charge of these Indians, and initiated the first Quaker agent ever 
piaced there, Mr. Tatum, one of the most upright men it was ever my good 
fortune to meet. After this, while stil! in charge, I had occasion to report 
officially, three different times, the departure from the reservations of raiding 
parties into Texas and the names of their leaders—requesting that they be 
followed and punished. And more than two years ago, Mr. Tatum reported 
to the post commander that be could not control the Indians of his reser- 
vation, and requested the military authorities to do so. Yet nothing result- 
ed from these reports; and so common had this practice become that 
Satante, with the utmost frankness, confessed to Gen. Sherman he led the 
raid that committed the massacre near Fort Griffin in 1871, not dreaming 
that any notice would be taken of it. 

it had become necessary for the ‘ moral-force theory” to have a fair 
trial in the Indian question. Its advocates had become so strong and im- 
posing as to interpose successfully in checking any plan proposed under 
the “‘physical-foree theory” which promised success, and there was 
nothing left but to let them work out their plan. They will fail in some 
things, and then the army will be permitted to work out speedily, without 
interruption, what remains of the Indian problem. The humane plan has 
already accomplished much permanent good, and where it has, it is to be 
hoped its labors will not be interrupted. There seems to be little adapta- 
bility to harmonious co-operation in the two plans, although the command- 
ing officer at Fort Sill will certainly do all in his power to aid the wishes of 
the Government. 

The trouble in our Indian service hes always been want of persistence. 
Each new set of officers starts on a uew theory, without much regard to the 
experience of their predecessors ; aud when they have been taught they in 
their turn give place to others, who commence it all over again, but travel in 
a new direction, only to relinquish it when they too are beginning to be useful. 
his is a fault of much more gravity than in the other branches of Govern- 
as the rules which we are familiar with as governing civilized people 
do net apply to Indians, who never can comprehend the complexities of our 
systems ; and this makes progress with them slow and laborious. 

The Kiowas, after it ceases to be their immediate and apparent interest to 
keep faith, have always broken it. Half-a-dozen arrangements had been 
made with them to keepthe peace, all of which they broke, when in 1865 a 
formal treaty was entered into, in which they solemnly agreed to cease raid- 
ing upon white people everywhere. After receiving their usual presents for 
such occasions, this was followed by their repeatedly raiding in Texas, com- 
nittine barbarities too horrible to describe, and these raids were continued at 
intervalstill 1257, when they met the Peace Commissioners at Medicine Lodge 


Creek. and then followed the treaty of that name, by which they were to re- 


ation. 
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ceive valuable annuities (whieh have since always been regularly paid, withon® 
regard to their conduct), they agreeing among other things to cease raiding 
into Texas. They broke camp, when the Conncil closed, to move almost 
bodily into Texas, where they again committed heart-rending ‘atrocities. 
They carried away a whole school of little children, eighteen in number, and, 
it being midwinter, all but two froze to death. They then made, at Fort 
Larned in 1868 (Satanta at their head), a solemn agreement with General 
Sheridan and myself to go to their present reservation, and remain there and 
cease raiding into Texas. In going as they promised, a party headed by 
Satanta took Texas in their way, with their usual ravages. Then, when held 
by General Sheridan a prisoner at Fort Sill in the spring of 1869, Satanta 
saved his life only by another pledge to keep on his reservation and out of 
Texas; it was only to make his already-mentioned confession to General 
Sherman in 1871, and this after heading many excursions of the same sort 
since his last pledge. For this last offence he was tried by the civil courts 
and imprisoned, where those knowing his full history hoped he would always 
remain, 

Now comes the promise to the Kiowas, by another beginner, that, on 
condition of good behavior for a limited period, this same chief, Satanta, 
should be released, which was of course observed until the price was paid. 
And what did the Governor of Texas receive for his surrender? Three 
Comanche warriors who were, at that moment, ravaging his State, and 
about as easy to gain possession of as any three especial blackbirds flying in 
Denton County. To appreciate the general disgust of the State at the re- 
lease of Satanta, it is only needful to remember’the bitter experience of 
Northern and Western Texans, where whole counties are depopulated by 
these same Indians, and to recollect the deaf ear the Government turned to 
the wails. And Satanta was released for the alleged reason of averting the 
necessity of inflictiug a deserved punishment, which must come, sooner or 
later; while each year of postponement jeopardizes more lives than there 
are Kiowas—-men, women, and children all told. 

I have here given what my service has furnished opportunities for accu- 
rately knowing, and have wished to show faintly how we lose much and pro- 
gress slowly by failing to gather up the valuable experience of those who 
have gone before us. The honorable Commissioner holds promises, and has 
agreed and threatened in return. These agreements and threats comprise 
the identical conditions given and received by me, by the direction of the 
Government, with these identical people, five years ago, and then it was the 
fourth or fifth repetition of the same conditions—all done in good faith by 
us, not dreaming we were only repeating an old farce. 

What we need most is not any particular plan so much as one plan per- 
sisted in.—I am, very respectfully, 

W. B. Wazen. 

Fort Burorp, Dakota Territory, Dec. 10, 1873. 


“ 

Notes. 
\ LAUGEL’S ‘L’Angleterre, Politique et Sociale,’ reviewed in cur last 
+!Ae number but one, has been translated by Prof. J. M. Mart, and will be 
shortly published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. They have also in press ‘The 
Philosophy of English Literature,’ by Prof. John Bascom, and a ‘ Life of 
Gen. Geo. Dashiel Bayard,’ edited from his letters and journal by his father, 
Samuel J. Bayard.—We have received from the Wisconsin State Histori- 
eal Library its catalogue in two volumes, prepared by the librarian, Mr. 
Daniel 8. Durrie, and his daughter. It is a plain, unpretentious finding-list, 
giving all the essential facts about each book, and classifying by author and 
title, with numerous cross-references. A year ago the library contained 
25,691 bound volumes, and 28,553 pamphlets and unbound volumes, and 
this number was increased by 2,000 before the catalogue was closed for the 
press July 1. We have often had occasion to note the richness of this col- 
lection, and we will now only remark that the newspapers alone occupy nine 
pages of the catalogue, and genealogical works seven. There are upwards 
of two hundred and forty volumes made up of pamphlets chronologically 
sorted, and separately indexed, which consist either of sermons or of religi- 
ous miscellany, English and American. Prof. Allen’s selected catalogue of 
the Tank Library is added as an appendix.——The Brooklyn Mercantile 
Library has published a convenient list, by title and author, of all the works 
of fiction on its shelves.——Porter & Coates will soon publish a new tale 
by Amelia B. Edwards, entitled ‘In the Days of My Youth’; also an edi- 
tion of Lord Derby’s translation of the Iliad, with notes by R. Shelton 
MecKenzie.——An appreciative notice of Dr. Ellis’s ‘ Life of Count Rumford,’ 
from the pen of W. Matticu Williams, appears in Nature of December 18. 
The writer, in conclusion, bids those Englishmen who “ believe that scientific 
men are dreamy theorists, and disqualified for practical business,” to “ follow 
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in detail the practical triumphs of this experimental philosopher, and ask 
themselves candidly whether such success could have been possible had he 
peen trained in the mere word-exalting study of the Greek and Latin 
classics, instead of the practical school of experimental research.” The same 
paper prints a sadly interesting private letter from Prof. Agassiz, dated 
November 26, in the course of which he says: “Lam downagain. At least, 
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Nation. 


I feel unable to exert myself as usual, and such a feeling in the beginning of | 


the working season is dishearteniug.”——Roberts Bros. will reprint the 
‘Personal Recollections’ of Mary Somerville ; and will also publish ‘ Satan,’ 
the latest poem of Mr. Christopher Pearce Crauch. Prof. Max Miiller’s 
lecture ‘On Missions,’ delivered lately in Westminster Abbey, will appear 
in this country with the imprivt of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., together 
with Prof. John Stuart Blackie’s ‘ Self-Culture—Intellectual, Physical, and 
Moral.’ 





—From the street in Cambridge which was recently so darkened hy the 
death, first of Agassiz and then of his son’s admirable and much-loved 
wife, have now been carried to their rest the remains of Mrs. Anna C. Lowell, 
whose only sons, General and Major Lowell—young men of the highest ability 
and promise—were given by her to the country in the war of the rebellion, 
and were killed in battle. There is a well-known and touching reference to 
them in their uucle’s memorial poem, and tablets to their memory are con- 
spicuons in the noble hall which was planned when that ode was pro- 
nounced, and is now almost completed. The mother might well have a 
tablet by the side of theirs, if all that has been heroic as well as saintly could 
be there commemorated. But she should also be remembered for the good 
work she did in middle life for the higher education of women. Her 
‘Introduction to Geometry and the Science of Form’ justified in its use the 
encomiums of the Perkins Professor in Harvard University, who advised its 
publication. ler ‘Theory of Teaching,’ ‘The World as it Is and as it 
Appears,’ ‘Thoughts on the Education of Girls,’ and a compilation of rare 
merit entitled ‘SeedGrain for Thought and Discussion,’ although they ap- 
peared twenty or thirty years ago, are probably not yet forgotten—at least, 
they ought, not to be. 

—The last number for 1373 of Mr. Sabin’s American Bibliopolist is out, 
and contains for the book-worm and book-buyer the customary quantity of 
interesting and useful matter, and all of its customary raciness. One article 
is a “Chronological List,” which may have some interest for the general 
reader, or the idle and unsystematic reader with some liveliness of futile 
curiosity. It comprises a long array of particulars in regard to books and 
bookmaking, each item set down being, as a rule, accompanied by a citation 
of the authority on which it is based. Thus, under date of 1225, Papillon’s 
‘Historical Treatise on Wood Engraving’ is quoted as authority for the 
statement that “ about this year wood engraving was invented in Italy by 
the two Cunios”; though we believe that as usually occurs in such matters 
the Chinese are not wanting with their claim of a long prior invention—one 
made some twenty-three hundred years before. There are perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty such items in the list. One informs us that in 1459 “ the note 
of interrogation was first used by Schoeffer in the ‘ Psaultier’ ”; that *‘“ A Ser- 
mon on the Presentation of the Virgin Mary,’ printed at Cologne in 1470, is 
the earliest book known to have the pages numbered ”: that “the ‘ Calendar 
of John de Gamunda,’ written in Latin in 1439, and printed at Nuremberg in 
1473, is the earliest known Ephemeris’—in print, we suppose, is meant; 
that in 1501 a ‘ Virgil’ printed at Venice by Aldus was the first book printed 
in Italic type, and the earliest attempt to produce cheap books by compress- 
ing the matter into a small space and reducing the size of the page; that the 
first modern Italian author to be printed in Italie type was Petrarch, in an 
edition of the ‘Sonetti e Canzoni,’ which appeared in the same year and came 
from the same press ; that in 1550 the colon was first used, the book in which 
it made its advent being Bales’s ‘ Actes of English Votaries,’ while in 1553 
the note of admiration first appeared in Edward the Sixth’s ‘ Catechism’ ; 
that in 1607 the good knight, Sir Henry Saville, introduced printing into 
Eton, and prepared a font of Greek type, which in those days was vulgarly 
called silver letter—not from being cast in silver, but from the beauty of the 
letter. Doubtless, unreserved confidence will not be placed in the aceuracy 
of this list by its experienced bibliographical readers; and that the more desul- 
tory sort should go wrong on points such as are here dealt with doubtless is 
of no manner of consequence. But one or two errors may properly be men- 
tioned. One we notice because it has already, within our own knowledge, 
been made the occasion of some extremely fine writing by one or two Amer- 
ican anthors, and because it has more than once been corrected and there is 
no excuse for again making it. This is the error of asserting that Cervantes 
and Shakespeare died on the same day, the 23d of April, 1616, and on the 
same day did so-and-so—the “purple patch” being here inserted. But in 


be dominions of the Most Catholic King the calendar had for a quarter of | Vaubéry * speaks of the fatty-tailed 








| afforded shelter to various tribes in their contests with the Emir” | 
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a century been rearranged according to the Gregorian style, while Protestant 


Euglaud was at the time of Shukespeare’s death still living under the Jalian 


calendar, and there was a real difference of ten days in the time of the two 
deaths. The other error is the singular suggestion that Aske’s * Elizabetha 
Triumphans: Concerning the Damned Practices that the Devilish Popes of 

is perhaps * the first attempt at blank verse in English.” 


Rome have Used,’ 
Elizabeth was * Elizabetha Triumphans” in 1583, the year of the Spanish 


Armada; but thirty years betore thie, in 1557, there had been published Sur- 
rey’s ‘Fourth Book of Virgil,’ “drawn into a strange metre,” the strange 
metre being our blank verse, and the appearance of the translation being for 
that reason a landmark in English literature. 
It is true that it is not the American Bib 


primarily responsible for the “ Chronological List.” 


But so it is that most cata 
logues are made. iopolist that is 

—A recent story about Prince Bismarek and Prince Gortehakoff js 
fear, not much better than an invention ; but it may convey 


, we 
a gicam of hope 
to the bosoms of college students solivitous about the con 


dition of their 


eyes—a class of persons who, to do them justice. take sedulous care 


those invaluable organs as any other in the comunity, though 
observed that it is to physicians ia general practi han to renowned 
oculists that they are accustomed to resort for certificates of 4 
ity. The story 
the substitute for French as the language of diplomacy, and that, with a 
view of furthering this design, he took occasion the other day. in writing 


we 


ee rath " t 


ruirm- 


is that Prinee Bismarck wishes that German sh« hbeeome 


wa 
note to his brother Chancellor, to write it in his native tongue. To this note 
Prince Gortchakoff is said to have replied in his native tongue, the Russian, a 
language which Prince Bismarck perhaps does not understand, and which, at 
all events, is not the languaze he is desirous of substituting for French in 
diplomatic circles. If, now, Prince Bismarck is turning his attention te 


matters of this kind, it may not be too much to hope that he moved 


may be 





to make an attack on the German alphabetie characters, and, in the exercise 
of his great authority, give his language one additional claim on the suffrages 
of the diplomatist, remove the spectacles from the noses of the next genera- 
tion of German soldiers, and confer a vast benetit on studious youth in Ger- 
W hy so sen 
people as the Gernans should continue their adhesion to a character of type 
which might well have been the invention of an optician, and this 

its disadvautages are conceded among Germans, it is hard 
“Old use and wont,” 
haps at the bottom of it. 


free suggestion, we might have over again an illustration of Carly 


man universities and American colleges and schools sible a 
», when 
to understand. 
Shelleyv’s detested enemies ar 


perturbators, are per 
But were the German Chancellor rt this 


s lamous 


comparison—that, namely, between Timour the Tartar, with his monument 
of seventy thousand skulls at the gate of Damascus, and the little boy who, 
at the same moment, was playing about the streets of Cologne, but who 
afterwards would come to be the inventor of moyable types, and a prevail- 


( Timour should be all of him 
left to posterity. Gravelotte and Sedan and Paris may yet be the origin of 
lliad of woes, and even then be no long time in 


ing conqueror long centuries after the name of 
an going to oblivion and 
dusty death; but a great future ought to be in store for the man who shall 
bring Italian script and Roman type into German countin 
man literature. 


g-houses and Ger- 
—We have referred once or twice lately to the controversy going on 
the columns of the Athenwum as to the accuracy of the well-known Asiatic 
traveller, Vambéry, who travelled in Central Asia, some ten years ago, 
guised as a dervish. On the 12th ef August year, Mr. 
Schuyler, of the United States Russian Legation, wrote to the A fhicn« 
3okhara a letter, which that journal pubiished, gi 
value of “‘those writers who are the chief : 
that part of the world. ‘ As to the books of Vai 
nearly worthless.” Mr. Schuyler then enumerates several bi 
he says Vambéry made in his ‘ Travels’ In 


forest exte. 


dlis- 


of last Eugene 


wn tvom 





ig his opinions as to the 


uthorities ior our Khowiedge of 


, 
oer) 


Vy, he sata, 
ae 
undaers 


and ‘Sketches.’ the first, he 


fo re. 
1 large hnaing 
} om 

ne ** recesses 


says that Vambéry represented himself as seeing “: 


from Samareand to the neighborhood of Bokbara,” t of which 


these 


quotations are from Mr. Schuyler), although he “ must have known not only 


that there are no forests in Bokhara,” but that “ this particular locality-—the 
valley of the Zeratshan—is a continuous garden.” In the secon 


* He speaks of the famous Aéktash in Samarcand as the blue stone and 
the green stone, and gives measurements of it in which the height is stated 
at more than twice what it really is. Had Mr. Vambery seen the stone, 
and no traveller had seen it up to that time, he could hardly have failed to 
notice that it was neither green nor blue, but a block of light whitish-gray 
marble, the sides of which are rrehly carved in arabesque patterns.” 


} 


ls the tomb and m: 


Besides this, 


Again, Vambéry, “ following Lehmann’s error, cal 


Shah Zinde the summer palace of Timour.” in his ‘ Sketches,’ 


sheep as having tails so long and so 


sque of 
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large that wheels are placed under the:n to keep them from dragging on the 
yround, and that a single sheep will frequently yield three or four batmans 
of pure tallow—i.c., from 809 to 1,100 pounds English.” This story, Mr. 
Schuyler says he had read, the day before writing, ‘to the amusement and 
lnughter of some Bokharan acquaintances,” and adds that no wheels orother 
appliances are used for the tails of sheep, and that the fatty-tailed sheep of 
Central Asia have their fat in the Aurdiuk (rum), whieh “ Vambéry takes ” 


sculiar breed of sheep.” Vambéry’s ‘ Cagataische 


to be the name of a “p 
Sprachstudien’ is said by Mr. Schuyler to be *“‘ one mass of error”: 

“ There is no language bearing the vame of Tchagetai, and the language 
which Mr. Vambéry endeavors to illustrate, while certainly not what is 
poken here at Tashkent or in Kokan, bears more resemblance to the dia- 
lect of Kashgar than anything else. It is this, perhaps, which has led 
some people at Tashkeut to ascribe its origin to a Kashgarian with whom 
Mr. Vambéry is known to have travelled in Persia. The errors in the 
‘ Liistory of Bokhara’ are so great and so frequent, especially iu those parts, 
such as the account of the Russian advance in Central Asia, for which 
ibundant materials are accessible, that one is surprised that the writer should 
have undertaken the work.” 

On the whole, Mr. Schuyler says that he has not been able to make up his 
mind whether Vambéry was ever iu Bokhara or not, and says that “ most 
of the Russians ” who know about the subject do not think he was. 

—To these charges Vambéry writes from the University of Pesth, 
where he holds a professorship, a letter, dated October ec. 
that since favorable opinions of his ethnographicul, historical, aud philologi- 
cal works have been expressed by “such ignoramuses as the late Lord 
Strangford, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Colonel! Henry Yule, and Mr. Redhouse,” 
avd, since the last-named gentleman makes use of the ‘ Cagataische Sprach- 
studien’ in his great Turkish dictionary, Mr. Schuyler’s charges really appiy 
to them more than to himself, aud advises Mr. Schuyler to clear up his doubts 
as to bis (Vambéry) having been in Central Asia by consulting “ Radloff’s 
description of the Zerafshan Valley, the writings of Mr. Khanikoff, and the 
recently published articles of Messrs. Venyukoff and Kolokoltsoff in the 
Voenni Sbornik, or the able sketches of M. Kharoshkhin in the 7urkeslansicye 
Vyedomosti, as well as all serious Russian writers who have written upon 
Central Asia, and who nearly all corroborate my data; nay, Professor Buda- 
golf, of St. Petersburg, goes still further, and uses a great deal of my ‘ Caga- 
taische Sprachstudien ’ in his ‘Comparative Tartar Dictionary.’” He says 
that as to the measurement of the Kéktash, although it may be very easy 
to get its exact measurement now that Turkestan has passed into the hands 
of the Russians, it was a “different matter in 1363, when no European was 
secure in a town in which Miss Mittelstedt has just given a successful opera 
concert. On this misconception of Mr. Schuyler as to the difficulty of travel- 
ling, Vambéry says his other accusations are based; that as for Mr. 
Schuyler’s philological criticism, he considers it too absurd to require an 
auswer; and, expressing his surprise that an American of education should 
adopt opinions as to his literary doings the origin and currency of which 
among ‘‘the Russian lower classes” may be easily understood, declines to 
enter into a detailed discussion. Mr. Ashton W. Dilke has now written a 
third letter from Moscow, dated November, 1873, in which he continues the 
controversy, volunteering assistance to Mr. Schuyler by calling attention to 
mistakes on the part of Vambéry which “it would be impossible for a mau 
who had been on the spot to make.” In the first place, as to the forest, he 
confirms Mr. Schuyler. In the second place, he says that, Vambéry’s descrip- 
tien of his climbing with difficulty a high hill in coming from Bokhara, 
‘*‘ from which he gained a fine view of Samarcand ” (we quote Mr. Dilke), is 
nonsense, because the road from Katty-Kurgan (which seems to lie between 
Samareand and Bokhara), along which he, Mr. Dilke, “ has walked many a 
time,” “enters Samarcand from below; and neither from it, nor from any 
point near it, can either a geveral view or a view of any of the monuments 
of the city be gained. The citadel again is described as being built on the 
sumnit of a hill, whereas it is everywhere on & level with the adjoining parts 
f the city. and is surrounded by no tombs or mosques, nor were any 
destroyed when, during the two sieges, the houses in the neighborhood of 
the fortress were pulled down.” Again, he says that Vambéry represents 
himself as entering Samarcand “through the gate of Bokhara” ; this, he 
says. would be a feat ‘in emulation of which a traveller coming from Edin- 
burgh might enter London by the Brighton road.” As to Timour’s grave, 
lhe ** makes many small mistakes,” for ‘‘ Timour’s wives are not buried near 
him, but in another chapel, of which Mr. Vambéry does not speak” ; and 
the “staircase leading to the crypt is a very short one, and the crypt in no 
way resembles the upper chapel in proportions or decorations.” As to the 
Kdktash, he does not consider this a point of much importance, but thinks it 

agular, if Mr. Viimbéry went near it, that he should call it four and a half 
whenit hardly eomes up to the mid-leg,” and should not mention 


He says: 


eet high, * 


color is yellowish-gray, “ while its name means green.” 
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—With the publication of the seventeenth volume of De Candolle’s * Pro- 
dromus,’ @ work which has tasked two generations, and has directed the 
whole course of botany the while, now comes to a premature end. It began 
in the year 1824, or indeed in 1218, in the extended form of the ‘ Systema Reg- 
ni Vegetabilis,’ which was exchanged at the former date for the compendious 
‘Prodromus.’ This the elder De Candolle, then at middle age, fondly hoped 
might be completed within a lifetime, and he tasked his powers to the utmost 
in the endeavor. Since his death in 1841, at the age of sixty-four, it has 
been prosecuted almost with equal energy by his son, the present repre- 
sentative of this distinguished name, aided by many collaborators, among 
them the grandson; and now, at the close of a half-century, when the first of 
the two great classes of Phenogamous plants, or about four-fifths of the 
whole, is completed, having barely passed the age at which his eminent 
father succumbed, the wearied editor announces that he cannot carry the 
work any farther. It was hoped that a De Candolle of the third generation, 
of proved capacity, might take up the burden, but this is not to be. In a few 
closing pages to the final volume, and more fully in an article contributed to 
arecent number of the Bibliothéque Universelle, the editor reviews his labors 
and trials; gives a brief history of the origin and progress of this, the most 
arduous single botanical undertaking of the nineteenth century ; shows how it 
had grown upon the editor's hands, and why it has gone on much more slow! y 
than was expected—seemingly the more slowly in proportion to the number 
of collaborators engaged; sums up statistically, in tables and otherwise, cer- 
tain numerical results; and finally offers various suggestions, founded on his 
and his father’s long experience, respecting the probable extent of the next 
general work of the kind, the still-increasing demands made by the science 
for thoroughness and particularity in systematic work (now carried into 
characters which were not dreamed of when the ‘ Prodromus’ began), and the 
number of collaborators and editors that the undertaking will require, in case 
it is to be completed in a lifetime. He supposes that there are about 110,000 
species of flowering plauts to be dealt with; that since it would take 
a single botanist 366 years to arrange and systematically describe them, a 
dozen botanists might accomplish it in 36 or 37 years, or a couple of dozen 
in half that time. So the principle of the joint-stock company appears to be 
inevitable in the future. How it will work in practice remains to be seen. 


—A new, and in every way desirable, edition of Moliére has been begun 
in the series of reprodnetions called ‘The Great Writers of France,’ directed 
by Prof. Regnier. In this instance M. Eugéne Despois prepares a text of 
the dramatist carefully compared with the earliest editions, which were very 
faulty ; notes the various readings; and adds a lexicon of ,the more remark- 
able words and phrases. A Paris poet of the fifteenth century, Francois 
Villon, whose name was rescued from oblivion by Boileau, has lately been 
made the subject of researches which prove him to have been a person cf 
good education ; an instructor; then, in consequence of a duel, an adventurer 
who passed through every stage of vice and crime, and who finally disap- 
pears from view as prisoner of the Bisbop of Orléans at Meung-sur-Loire 
(1461). M. Auguste Lognon’s monograph on him (‘ Frangois Villon et ses 
légataires’) is also au erudite picture of his time. Pascal’s ‘ Pensées’ may 
be had in an elegant form by any one who does not mind Victor Rocher’s 
arrangement of them according to what he conceives to have been the 
author’s own design. This editor is Canon of Orléans (his publisher is 
Mame of Tours), and he Civides the ‘ Pensées’ into three parts, making of 
them an orderly defence of religion, and setting apart such as do not belony 
to this scheme. In his biographical notice he reclaims Paseal from the phi- 
losophers and free-thinkers. Another high-priced book is Baron Char 
Davillier’s ‘Spain,’ for whom Doré performs the same service as for Taine, 
but in a much more extended tour. The work is full of curious and valuable 


information. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s ‘ History of Geography and of 


Geographical Discoveries’ recommends itself by the author’s familiarity with 
his subject, and is accompanied by an historical atlas comprising a dozen 
maps. 


—Some unpublished letters of Napoleon I., found in the Austrian Record 
Office, have been given to the world by Dr. Hermann Hiiffer, who also indi- 
cates others that have come under his observation which have escaped getting 
into print. The present ones date from the years 1796-97. Dr. H. yon Holst 
has issued at Diisseldorf the beginniug of his elaborate work on ‘ Democratic 
Government in the United States.’ Part I. treats of State sovereignty and 
slavery. It is estimated by the publisher that 300,000 sets, or over 3,000,000) 


volumes, of Brockhaus’s ‘ Conversatiouslexicon’ are now owned all over the 
vorld, aud the present year is to witness the undertaking of a twelfth 
edition of this standard work of reference. -There will be fifteen volumes 
costing 30 thalers, to be completed in the course of four or five years 
Pierer’s ‘Universaleconversationslexicon’ at the same time enters upon 
A haniy erclepenia in one volume. 


its sixth edition, runuing four years. 
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which has a good reputation for trustworthiness, is Meyer's ‘ Handlexicon 
desallgemeinen Wissens.’ Following a highly successful Bavarian example, 
which dates from the year 1852, Dr. Ernst Bezold, assisted by eminent 
jurists, has begun the publication of ‘Die Gesetzgebung des Deutschen 
Reiches, mit Erliuterungen.’ Naturally, it is only the more important legis- 
lation of the German Empire which is embraced in this scheme of exp: 
nation and commentary. Vor instance, the first part of the second division 
(**Staats- und Verwaltungsrecht”) deals with the coinage laws of Dee. 4, 
1871, and July 9, 1873. The editor, Dr. Adolf Soetbeer, gives in an intro- 
duction an historical retrospect of measures to reform the comage from 
1764 to the present time ; then the leading motives for the latest reform, 
jucluding a statement of the intolerable confusion existing iu regard to the 
eurrency, both in name and yalue; then the text of the two laws above- 
named, with a commentary, section by section; and finally, an appendix 
containing the Jaws passed by the several confederated states in consequence 
of this imperial legislation, tables of conversion from the old eurrency to the 
new, ete., ete., and the bibliography of the eutire subject. The commeutary 
is derived from official declarations’and orders, the debates in the Reichstag, 
aud from other sources of contemporaneous interpretation ; the whole work 
forming an invaluable aid to litigants, lawyers, judges, jurists, the lawmakers 
themselves, and to the people at large. 





i. 


Could such a practice obtain in this 
country, how much wid and ignorant legislation might be suppressed or 
defeated, with half tie words and expense which are now required. 


—A correspondent at Berlin is anticipated by Dr. von Holtzendorff, 
whose letter we print on another page, iv making a correction of our recent 
statement about marriage and baptism in Pruasia. He gives, however, 
sowie interesting particulars, as follows: 

“In other parts of Prussia [besides the Rhine Provinces] it has also been 
possible for any one to be married without the services of a clergyman; but 
in order to this, he must first renounce the church as by law established, 
aud place himself cutside the pale of its communion; or, as the phrase 
goes in Prussia, he must ‘cease to be a Christian,’ and, for all civil pur- 
poses, must place himself upon a level with Jews and the minor dissent- 
ing sects. Formerly this was a tedious and expensive process, to which 
the parish clergyman could oppose mauy obstacles; and though made 
somewhat easier by recent legislation, it still involves a certain civil and 
social degradation. For instanee, one taking this step would thereby be 
incompetent to administer an oath, and therefore ineligible to any judicial 
oftice; and, besides an abatement of civil rights, he would suffer irrevo- 
cably in social standing. If, for instance, an officer in the army should 
renounce the church, for the sake of being married by a judge, though 
he would still hold his military rank, his brother officers would not associ- 
ate with him. This feeling of the people regarding civil marriage shows 
how great will be the emancipation of Prussia not only from ecclesiastical 
control but from conventional usage, by the act which makes civil marriage 
the only valid marriage, and obligatory upon all. The extent to which 
the clergy tyrannize over the people in little things may be illustrated by 
the following example: A Prussian lady, thoroughly versed in English, 
wished to give lessons in that language, and applied for the necessary 
commission. To obtain this, she must pass an examination, for which 
she was abundantly prepared. But she could not be admitted to this ex- 
amivation without a certificate from the clergyman of the parish in which 
she resided. Her religious views had led her long ago to relinqnish at- 
tendance upon that church, but now she was obliged to resume this, and, 
as it were, to do violence to her conscience, in order to obtain an official 
recommendation avd authorization for earnivg her livelihood.” 


} 
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MILL’S AUTOBLOGRAPHY.* 

Tl. 
E description,” writes Mil], “so often given of a Benthamite as a mere 
reasou;ng machine, though extremely inapplicable to most of those 
who have been designated by that title, was during two or three years of my 
life not altogether untrue of me.’ 


Ge T! 


’ This obviously was the impression which 
he made upon the ordinary world in the days of his youthful propagandism ; 
for a remark of Sterling’s, which he himself cites, throws considerable light 
on the aspect in which Mill appeared to the mass of his acquaintance. “He 
told me bew he and others had looked upon me (from hearsay information ) 
as a ‘made’ or manufactured man, having had a certain impress of opinion 
stamped on me which I could only reproduce, and what a change took place 
in his feelings when he found . .. that Wordsworth, and ail which that 
naune implies, ‘belonged’ to me as much as to him and his friends.” Ster- 
ling learnt from experience that Mill was no merely manufactured being ; 
but Carlyle, with his insight into character, perceived the moment he read 
some of Mill’s writings the existence of a side to his nature which Mill 
himself was not perhaps clearly aware of. “Here,” said Carlyle, “is a new 
mystic”; and when later be and Mill had become acquainted, and the latter 
wrote him 8 distinct profession of all those opinions as to which the two men 


, ** Autobiography. By John Stuart Mill.” London : Longmans & Co. : New York 
Henry Holt & Co. 1873, 
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were most likely to disagree, Carlyle reiterated his judgment, and replied 
‘that the chief difference betweeu us was that ‘IT’ 
| nothing of a mystic.” 


was as yet consciously 
Now that Mill's eareer is closed, it is easy to see that 
| both the judgment of the world and the ju 
ments of truth. 





ment of Carlyle embodied ele- 
“made” m I 
no man of equal capacity ever owed more to education, or was to the end of 


There is a sense in which Mill was a n. or 


| his life more influeneed by the lessons imbibed in youth. Of no man, on 
| the other hand, could it be more truly said that he was an “ anconscious 


mystic”; if by that expression be meant that he was even in his intel- 
lectual speculations swayed by the power of strong feclings or sentiments ; 
and the history of his mental growth as well as of his power over ethers is, 
in effect, the history of the mode in which, starting from his father’s phi- 
losophy as a system of ascertained truth, he built up upon it, under the 
influence of both parts of his character, a scheme of philosophy which has 
exerted a far more extensive influence than his father’s speculations, and, 
whether for bad or good, differs greatly from the views on which it was in one 
sense founded. 

The first point to be borne in mind, in criticising John Mill's 
opinions, is, that even to the last he never departed consciously from what 
he considered the essential features of Benthamism. Sensationalism, utilita 
rianism, the importance of logic, the soundness of the received doctrines of 
political economy, remained from the beginning to the end of Mill's life por- 
tions of his creed. 


In politics he remained a democrat, at least in so far that 
he was quite uninfluenced either by respect for existing institutions or by 
sentimental liking for the past. The Conservative party always remained 
in hiseyes the “stupid party,” and in the last chapter of bis * Autobiography ’ 
| he exhibits considerable satisfaction at having twitted his Conservative 
| opponents with their stupidity. Two main incidents in his later life would 
of themselves be sufficient proofs of the tenacity with which he had retained 
his anti-Conservative feelings. The first is the zeal with which be adve- 
cated the emancipation of women. The second is the unhesitating stand 
which he made against the enthusiasm for the Southern cause, which ear 
ried away the greater part of the so-called “ thinkers” 


into sympathy with 
an oligarchy of slaveholders. 


The same tenacity to his early convictions is 
shown if you turn from Mill's political action to his metaphysical specula 
tions. His two last philosephical works were a new edition of his father’s 
‘Analysis of the Human Mind’ and the ‘ Examination of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy.’ The object of each of these works was to enforce, illus- 
trate, and confirm the doctrines of the school to which both Mill and his 
father belonged. Neither of them, it may be remarked, looked upon meta- 
physical mistakes as matters of practical indifference. They both felt what 
Mill openly states, that “ the prevailing tendency to regard all marked dis- 
tinctions of human character as innate and in the main indelible, and to 
ignore the irresistible proofs that by far the greater part of those differences, 
whether between individuals, races, or sexes, are such as not only might, but 
naturally would, be produced by differences in cireumstances, is one of the 
chief hindrances to the rational treatment of great social questions, and one 
of the greatest stumbling-blocks to human improvement.” And, acting on 
this conviction, Mill, in the true spirit of his father, made war on metaphysi- 
eal fallacies as upon noxious errors. In another respect his father’s influence 
is curiously traceable. James Mill impressed on his son the prudence of 
keeping his religious ov non-religious opinions to himself. On this point 
John Mill avowedly disagrees with his father, and holds that the time 
has come “ when it is the duty of all who, being qualified in point of know 
ledge, have on mature consideration satisfied themselves that the currert 
opinions are not only false but hurtful, to make their dissent known.” 
But Mill, in practice, acts rather on his father’s precepts than on bis own 
conviction. 


Throughout the ‘ Autobiography,’ his reference to his religious 
views is, so te speak, * historical ” only, and while much may be conjectured, 
it would be difficult to assert positively what were his ultimate opinions, 
a] A promised work muy give 
additional information, but a marked reticence on other subjects suggests the 


even, for example, on the subject of theisin. 











idea that Mill was to the end of his hte unconsciously ruled by the maxims 
| of his teacher. 


We have purposel 


ly drawn attention to Mill’s lifelong adherence to 
the doctrines of his father’s school, for unless this be fully recognized 
the mode and extent of his deviation from the faith 
educated will never be iairly understood, 


he was pot a “ made” 


which 
He showed clearly enough that 
man, but he did not exhibit his originality by attack- 
ing the system which he was trained up to defend. Yet, if the first point to 
be noted is Mill’s adherence to his fathei’s principies, the second point to be 
observed is the peculiar mode in which Mill dealt with the system of which 
| he continued an adherent. Neither his training nor his character allowed 
| him merely to repeat received 
lyet 


aly « 


in he was 


dogmas. He was “equally ready to learn 


agreed with thé fundamentals ot 


} er to untearn,” 


2 matter of fact. he 
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the Benthamite faith. The labor of his life, and in some respects the very 
eK ful labor, was to reconcile the doctrines in which he believed with 
the truths he learned, or supposed himself to have learnt, from other quarters 
I! as with a whole body of feeling to which his father was apparently 

tre r. Nothing is more characteristic of the two men and of their posi- 
than the mode in which they dealt with Macaulay’s well-known attack 
ou utilitarianism. James Mill “treated Macaulay’s argument as simply an 
irrational attack upon the reasoning faculty, an example of the saying of 
Hobb hat when reason is against a man, a man will be against reason.” 


{ 
bn Mill 


Jo could not be content with this summary treatment of adverse 
criticism. He saw that Macaulay’s conception of the logic of politics was 
erroneous, but he also suspected that there was something wrong in his 
father’s conception of philosophical method. With infinite care, be elabo- 
rated & theory which, whether sound or not, preserved the main part of his 


rither’s view whilst correcting it in accordance with what appeared true in 





Macaulay's objections. The two Mills might have stood in this matter as 
typical representatives of the earlier and later forms of utilitarianism. The 
euiier Benthamites had the strength combined with the narrowness of 


logmatist 


The later utijitarians, as represented by Mill, made it their 
their to bring within it 
suggested by modern historical and scientific speculations. Any 
who wishes to form an idea of the skill with which Mill carried out this 
what might be termed the reconciliation between his father’s 
and truths not originally contained within it, should com- 
work with his father’s ‘ Anafysis of the Human 
Political Economy’ with the writings of 
The ‘ Treatise Logic,’ which is intel 
atest work, was written under the full influ- 
ence of his father’s saildinies but it rises infinitely above the ‘ Analysis of 
the Haman Mind.’ If any one doubts this he should notice James Mill’s 
hopelessly confused statements as to the ‘‘ connotation” of terms, and com- 
pare it with his son’s lucid explanation of the same subject. Or, take any one 
of the numerous instances in which the ‘Treatise on Logie ’ 
same subject as the ‘A 


vocation to expand philosophical system so us 


the ideas 
one 
cheme of 
philosophy 
ic 


on log 


pare his 
Mind,’ ‘Principles 
ordivary political economists. 
lectually Mill’s g 


or his of 
on 


by far 


touches on the 
and observe the mature completeness of the 
the crude dogmatism of the other. But ‘The 
though not the greatest, is the most inte- 
resting as it will always be the most popular of Mill’s books. This work is 
intended to “ exhibit the economical phenomena of socicty in the relation in 
which they stand to the best ideas of the present time. In other words, 
Mill intentionally included within his treatise a vast number of topics and 
considerations which other writers omitted in their treatment of economical 
cience. He, for example, made much more prominent than do most econo- 
nists the extent to which custom, and not competition, regulates the division 
of produce; and again, gave a much more favorable consideration than 
would most English writers to socialistic theories and the system of peasant 
proprietorship. It becomes, in fact, apparent from his ‘ Autobiography ’ that 
socialism commanded his sympathy to a greater extent than might, perhaps, 
be inferred from his economical writings. Even without the light thrown 
his ‘ Autobiography,’ it is clear enough that Mill systemati- 
cally allowed sentiment, to which the earlier political economists paid little 
vitention, to influence his economical views. His defence, for instance. of 
peasant proprietorship rests far more on its supposed moral advantages than 
on its simply economical merits. 


nalysis,’ 
one work in contrast with 


Principles of Political Economy,’ 


” 


on views by the 


That Mill sueceeded in greatly expanding the metaphysical, moral, 
and political theories of his school, must apparent to 
studies his works In estimating, however, the per- 
nt of his considerations must be borne in 
in the first place, be urged that in many cases he radically 
the system which he meant simply to amend. Take, for example, 
it is in one sense the theory of Bentham. But it is the 
theory of Bentham so transformed that neither Bentham nor Austin (his 
legitimate descendant) would without some difficulty r 


rr 


recognize their views 

as put forward by Mill. The essay, again, on Liberty is not, it is true, ineon- 
Miil at any rate supposed, and we conceive 
to prove its maintenance of individual liberty 
extended view of utility. But Mill was manifestly 
more zealous for individual freedom than even for that happiness of the 
eatest number for the sake of which, on 
rable. 


be any one 


who with care. 
mane worth 
ind. 

ltered 


hi 


success, two 


m It may, 
utilitarianism. 


Sct 


tent with Benthamism, for 
it 


quired by 


rightly, that was easy 


to be re any 
Jenthamist principles, liberty is 
The prominence, in short, which Mill gives to the dogma that the 
first duty of mankind is to respect individuality, shifts the centre of the utili- 
tarian philosophy. The theory is expanded until it becomes, if not inconsis- 
tent rate very different from, the views of Mill’s political teachers, 
aud the change is made on account rather of Mill’s strong and perfectly just 
belief in the sacredne human freedom, than on account of logical argu- 
pri util‘tarianism. 
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second place, be remarked that Mill’s apparent success in reconciling Ben- 
thamism with opinions which appear opposed to it is often achieved by giving 
a weight, which it might be hard to justify by argument, to considerations of 
feeling. It is at any rate clear that in his later works, notably in his ‘ Poli- 
tical Economy’ and in the ‘ Essay on the Subjection of Women,’ feeling or 
sentimefft (invariably a very noble feeling or sentiment) is allowed a weight 
which would have offended at once the rigid logic and the still more rigid 
stoicism of James Mill. The scope given to feeling does, it must be frankly 
admitted, detract from the scientific merits of Mill’s later works. It is. for 
example, possible that Mill is right in his high estimate of peasant proprie- 
torship, but no one who candidly reads the sixth and seventh chapters of the 
‘Principles of Political Economy’ can feel that he has perused a judicial 
summary of the case for and against small holdings. You have the state- 
ment of a very skilful and honest advocate in favor of peasant proprietorship, 
but you have the statement of an advocate and not the summing-up of a 
judge. The same remark applies to almost all Mill’s later writings. The 
strength of feeling which gives them foree and vigor, and which has made 
them exert immense power wherever the English language is spoken, yet 
deprives them of that peculiar weight which can only be given to writings in 
which argument is everything and sentinfent counts for nothing. 

In a remarkable passage of the ‘ Autobiography’ Mill thus writes of his 
father: “The other reason which made his fame less than he deserved is 
that notwithstanding the great number of his opinions which, partly through 
his own efforts, have now been geuerally adopted, there was on the whole a 
marked opposition between his spirit and that of the present time. As Bru- 
tus was called the last of the Romans, so was he the last of the eighteenth 
century. He continued its tone of thought and sentiment into the nine- 
teenth, . partaking neither in the good nor in the bad influences 
of the reaction against the eighteenth century which was the great charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth.” ‘There are other explanations of James Mill’s 
comparative failure as a writer which filial piety hid from the eyes of his 
son. But the explanation given is perfectly true as far as it goes, and cer- 
tainly suggests one of the causes which contributed to give John Mill, even 
during his life, the power and reputation which he fully deserved. By the 
time his more elaborate works were pubiished, the reaction against the eigh- 
teenth century had spent its force. The tide had turned, or at least was 
turning. Mill’s powers qualified him to reap the full advantage of this favor- 
able circumstance. What the time needed was a man who should take up 
the work of the thinkers of the eighteenth century, and expand and adapt 
their theories in accordance with the increased knowledge and experience of 
the time. This was the task for-which position and genius exactly fitted 
Mill, and he performed it with consummate ability. He was the interpreter 
of the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. In assigning to him this posi- 
tion, we give him the place which we believe he would himself have claimed, 
and which is as high a place as any man who does not aspire to rank 
among men of the very highest stamp of genius can claim. By a strang 
turn in popular feeling, Mill’s philosophical reputation stands at the present 
moment lower with the English public than at any time during the last 
twenty years. A whole host of critics are glad to make out that the man 
from whom they learnt all the logic or political economy which they may 
happen to know, was no such great teacher after all. And a crowd of per- 
sons are glad to attack a man whose works they may possibly not have 
studied on account of details in his private life about which they certain!y 
do not possess adequate information. But it is certain that the tendency to 
underestimate a great man because at one time he was praised beyoud mea- 
sure, will pass away. The time for judging Mill’s whole intellectual career 
has not arrived ; but when the day for an impartial judgment comes, it will 
be acknowledged that a teacher who from his youth up devoted himself, with 
rare singleness of purpose, to the pursuit of truth and to the defence of jus- 
tice and liberty was, to use words which Mill applies to his father,“ by his 
writings and his influence a great centre of - to this generation.” 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY.* 


\ ite attitude of theologians towards doctrines of evolution, from the n« bu- 

lar hypothesis down to “‘ Darwinism,” is no less worthy of consideration. 
and hardly less diverse, than that of naturalists. But the topic, if pursued 
far, ar, leads to questions too wide and deep for our handling here, except inci- 


** The Theory of Evolution of Living Things, and the » Appt 
of Evolution to Religion, considered as illustrative of the “ Wisdom and 
the Almighty.’ By ‘the Rev. Goer \ a meatal M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., ete.’ 
Macmillan & Co. i873. 12mo, pp. % : a 

* Systematic Theology. By Cc Soles Hodge, D.D., Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, New Jersey. Vol. IL. (Part 2, Anthropology).’ New York: Charles 
scribner & Co. 1872. , 

‘ Religion and Science: A Series of Sunday Lectures on the Relation of Natura | om 
Revealed Krligion, or the Truths revealed in Nature and Scripture. By Joseph Le Conie, 
Professor of Geology and Natural vig in the University of California.” New York : 
D. Appleton & Co, 1874, 12mo, pp. 324. ale a a 
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dentally, in the brief notice which it falls in our way to take of the Rey. 
George Henslow’s recent volume on ‘The Theory of Evolution of Living 
Things.’ 
tive of the wisdom and beneticence of the Alinighty.” 


This treatise is on the side of evolution, ‘‘ considered as illustra- 
it was submitted for 
and received one of the Actonian prizes recently awarded by the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain. We gather that the staple of a part of it is 
worked up anew from some earlier Ciscourses of the author upon * Genesis 
and Geology,” ‘‘ Science and Scripture not Antagonistic,” ete. 

In coupling with it a chapter of the second volume of Dr. Hodge's ‘ Sys- 
tematic Theology (Part 2, Anthropology),’ we call attention to a recent 
As 
the two fairly enough represent the extremes of Christian thought upon the 
subject, it is convenient to review them in connection. Theologians have 
a short and easy, if net wholly satisfactory, way of refuting scientific doc- 
trines which they object to, by pitting the authority or opinion of one savant 
against another. Already, amid the currents and eddies of modern opinion, 
the savants may enjoy the same advantage at the expense of the divines—we 
mean, of course, on the scientific arena; for the mutual refutation of conflict- 
ing theologians on their own ground is no novelty. It is not by way of off- 
set, however, that these divergent or contradictory views are here referred 
to, but only as an illustration of the fact that the divines are by no means all 
arrayed upon one side of the question in hand. And indeed, in the present 
transition period, until some ove goes much deeper into the heart of the sub- 
ject, as respects the relations of modern science to the foundations of reli- 
gious belief, than either of these writers has done, it is as well that the 


essay, by an able and veteran writer, on the other side of the question. 


weight of opinion should be distributed, even if only according to preposses- 
sions, rather than that the whole stress should bear upon a single point, and 
that perhaps the authority uf au interpretation of Scripture. A consensus of 
opinion upon Dr, Hodge’s ground, for instance (although better guarded than 
that of Dr. Dawson), if it were still possible, would—to say the least—pro- 
bably not at all help to reconcile science and religion. Therefore, it is not 
to be regretted that the diversities of view among accredited theologians 
and theological ‘naturalists are about as wide and as equably distributed be- 
tween the extremes (and we may add that the views themselves are quite as 
hypothetical), as those which prevail among the various naturalists and natu- 
ral philosophers of the day. 

As a theologian, Mr. Henslow doubtless is not to be compared with the 
veteran professor at Princeton. On the other hand, he has the advantage of 
being a naturalist, and the son of a naturalist, as well as a clergyman: conse- 
quently he feels the full force of an array of facts in nature, and of the 
natural inferences from them, which the theological professor, from his 
Biblical stand-point, and on his implicit assumption that the Old Testament 
must needs teach true science, can hardly be expected to appreciate. Ac- 
cordingly, a naturalist would be apt to say of Dr. Hodge’s exposition of 
“theories of the universe” and kindred topics—and in no captious spirit— 
that whether right or wrong on particular points, he is not often right or 
wrong iu the way of a man of science. 

Probably from the lack of familiarity with prevalent ideas and their his- 
tory, the theologians are apt to suppose that scientific men of the present 
day are taking up theories of evolution in pure wantonness or mere super- 
fluity of naughtiness; that it would have been quite possible, as well as 
more proper, to leave all such matters alone. Quieta non movere is doubtless 
a wise rule upon such subjects so long as it is fairly applicable. But the 
time for its application in respect to questions of the origin and relations of 
existing species has gone by. To ignore them is to imitate the foolish bird 
that seeks security by hiding its headin the sand. Moreover, the naturalists 
did not force these questions upon the world; but the world they study 
forced them upon the naturalists. How these questions of derivation came 
naturally and inevitably to be revived, how the cumulative probability that 
the existing are derived from pre-existing forms impressed itseli’ upon the 
minds of many naturalists and thinkers, Mr. Ifenslow has briefly explained 
in the introduction and illustrated in the succeeding chapters of the first part 
of his book. Science, he declares, has been compelled to take up the hypo- 
thesis of the evolution of living things as better explaining ail the phenomena. 
In his opinion, it has become “infinitely more probable that all living and 
extinct beings have been developed or evolved by vatural laws of genera- 
tiou from pre-existing forms, than that they, with all their innumerable races 
and varieties, should owe their existences severally to Creative fiats.” This doc- 
trine,which even Dr. Hodge allows may possibly be held in a theistic sense, and 
which, as we suppose, is so held or viewed by a great proportion of the natu- 
ralists of our day, Mr. Heuslow maintains is fully compatible with dogmatic 
as well as natural theology; that it explains moral anomalies, aud accounts 
for the mixture of good and evil in the world, as well as for the merely rela- 
tive perfection of things; and, finally, that “the whole scheme which God 
has framed for man’s existence. from the first that was created to all eter- 
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nity, collapses if the great law of evolution be suppressed.” The second 


part of his book is oceupied with a development of this line of argument. By 


this doctrine of evolution he does not mean the Darwinian hypothesis, 
although he aceepts and includes t} natural selection as 
Ile would be 
if he had 


And on rising to man, he 


ix, looking upon 
playing an important though not au 


lutionist with Mivart and Owen 


ualimited part. an evo- 
and Argyll, even 
causa Which Darwin contributed to help him on. 


takes ground with Wallace, saying: 


not the rera 


“Ll would wish to state distinctly that Ido not at present see any evi- 
dence for believing in a gradual development of man from (he lower animals 
by ordinary natural laws ; that is, without some speeial interference, or, if it 


) be preferred, some exceptional conditions which have thereby separated him 


from all other creatures, and placed him decidedly in advance of them all. 
On the other hand, it would be absurd to regard him as totally severed from 
them. It is the great degree of difference L would insist upon, bodily, men 
tal, and spiritual, which precludes the idea of his having been evolved by 
exactly the same processes, and with the same limitations, as, for example, 
the horse from the paleotherium.” 

In illustrating this view, he reproduces Wallace's well-known points, and 
adds one or two of hisown. We need not follow up his lines of argument 
The essay indeed adds nothing material to the discussion of es 
though it states one side of the eas fairly well, as far as it goes 

Dr. Hodge approaches the subject from the side of systematic theology, 
and considers it mainly in its bearing upon the erigin and original state of 
Under each head he first lays down and 
then discusses “ anttScriptural theories,” which latter under the first head are 
the heathen doctrine of spontaneous generation, the modern doctrine of 
spontaneous generation, theories of development, specially th 
the atheistic character of the theory,gic. Although he admits 
is a theistic and an atheistic form of the nebular bypothesis as to the origit 
of the universe, so there may be a theistic interpretation of the Darwinian 
theory,” yet he contends that “the system is thoroughly atheistic,’ 





man. ‘the Seriptural doctrine,” 


it of Darwin, 
‘that there 


t 


* potwith- 
standing that the author “expressly acknowledges the existence of God.” 
Curiously enough, the atheistic form of evolutionary hypotheses, or what be 


takes for such, is the only one which Dr. Hodgé cares to examine. Even 


the ‘ Reign of Law’ theory, Owen's “ purposive route of development and 


| change 


| has been denounced as atheistical even down to our day.” 


| ‘The propounder of natural selection might be 


| respects the test question of design in nature, 
' 


| other objected to that theory that it was subversive of vatural re 


by virtue of inherent tendencies thereto,” a3 well as other ex- 
positions of the general doctrine on a theistic basis, are barely mentioned with 
out a word of comment, except, perhaps, a general * protest 
arraying of probabilities against the teachings of Scripture.” 
Now, ali former experience shows that it is neither sat I 
nounce a whole system “ thoroughly atheistic ” which it is conceded may be 
held theistically, and which is likeby to be largely held, if not to prevail, on 
scientific grounds. It may be well to remember fhat 
minds of the seventeenth century, Newton and Leibnitz, both profoundly 





against the 


e nor wise to pro- 


t, “oi 


; the two great 
religious as well as philosophical, one produced the theory of gravitation, the 
ligion ; 


that the nebular hypothesis—a natural consequence of the theory of gravita- 


} 
also 


tion and of the subsequent progress of physical and astronomical discovery— 
It has now out- 
lived anathema. 

It is undeniable that Mr. Darwin lay 1 to this kind of attack. 
expected to make the most of 


da 


to ends, complicated inter- 


s himself oper 
the principle, and to overwork the law of parsimony in its behalf Aa 
system in which exquisite adaptation of means 
dependences, and orderly sequences appear as results instead of being intro- 
duced as factors, and in which specia 
must needs be obnoxious, unless guar 
have guarded his ground if he had chosen to do so. 
long consideration, is, that Mr. Darwin has no atheistical intent ; and that, as 


design is ignored in the partienlars, 


j 
! 
led as we Mr. Darwin might 


suppose 


} Our own opinion, after 


his view may be made clear to 
the theological mind by likening it to that of the “ believer in general but 


not in particular Providence.” There is no need to cull passages in support 


| of this interpretation from his various works while the author—the most can- 


did of men—retains through all the editions of the ‘ Origin of Species’ the 
> i 


two mottoes from Whewell and Bishop Butler.* 

The gist of the matter lies in the answer that should be rendered to the 
questions, 1, Do order and useful-working collocation, pervading a system 
throughout all its parts, prove design ? and, 2, Is such evidence negatived or 
invalidated by the probability that these particular collocations belong to 
lineal series of such in time, and have gradually been diversified in the course 

*** But with regard to the material world, we can at jeast go so far as this—we can per- 
ceive that events are brought about, not by insulated interpositions ot divine power, 
exerted in each particular cas*, but by the establishment of general laws.”’— Whewell's 
Bridgewater Treatise. 

‘* The only distinct meaning of the word ‘ natural ’ is stated, fired, or settled ; since 
what is natural as much requires and presupposes an intelligent agent to render it :0— 

| ie¢., to effect it continually or at stated times—as W hat ig supernatural or miraculous 
does to effect it for once."’— Bufler’s Analogy. 
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of nature—have grown up, so to say, step by step? We do not use the terms 
“adaptation,” “arrangement of means to ends,” and the like, because they 
beg the question in stating it. 

Finally, ought not theologians to consider whether they have not 
already, in principle, coneeded to the geologists and physicists all that they 
are asked to concede to the evolutionists ; whether, indeed, the main natural 
theological difficulties which attend the doctrine of evolution—serious as 
ther may be—are not virtually contained in the admission that there is a 
vstem of nature with fixed laws. This, at least, we may say, that, under 
a system in which so much is done “ by the establishment of general laws,” 
it is tegitimate for any one to prove, if he can, that any particular thing in 
the natural world is so done; and it is the proper business of scientific men 
to push their enquiries in this direction. 

ft is beside the point for Dr. Hodge to objcet that? “ from the nature of 
the case, what concerns the origin of things cannot be known except by a 
supernatural revelation”; that ‘‘ science has to do with the facts and laws 
of nature: here the question concerns the origin of such facts.” For the 
very object of the evolutionists, and of Mr. Darwin in particular, is to 
remove these subjects from the category of origination, and to bring them 
under the domain of science by treating them as questions about how things 
gu on, not how they began. Whether the succession of living forms on the 
earth is or is not among the facts and laws of nature, is the very matter in 
controversy. 

Moreover, adds Dr. flodge, it has been coneeded that in this matter 
“ proofs, in the proper sense of the word, are not to be had; we are beyond 
the region of demonstration, and have only probabilities to consider.” Where- 
fore *‘ Christians have a right to protest against the arraying of probabilities 
avzainst the clear teachings of Scripture.* The word is italicized, as if to inti- 
mate that probabilities have no claims which a theologian is bound to respect. 
As to arraying them against Scripture, there is nothing whatever in the 
exsay referred to that justifies the statement. Indeed, no oecasion offered ; 
for the writer was discussing evolution in its relations to theism, not to 
Biblical theology, and probably would not be disposed to intermix argu- 
ments so different in kind as those from natural science and those from 
revelation. To pursue each independently, according to its own method, 
and then to compare the results, is thought to be the better mode of pro- 
ceeding. The weighing of probabilities we had regarded as a proper exer- 
cise of the mind preparatory to forming an opinion. Probabilities, hypo- 
theses, and even surmises, whatever they may be worth, are just what, as it 
seems to us, theologians ought not to be foremost in deerying, particularly 
those who deal with the reconciliation of gcience with Scripture, Genesis with 
geology, and the like. As soon as they go beyond the literal statements 
even of the English text, and enter into the details of the subject, they find 
ample ovcasion and display a special aptitude for producing and using them, 
not always with very satisfactory results. It is not, perhaps, for us to 
suggest that the theological army in the past has been too much encum- 
bered with impedimenta tor effective aggression in the conflict against 
atheistic tendencies in modern science; and that in resisting attack it has 
endeayered to hold too much ground, so wasting strength in the obstinate 
defence of positions which have beeome unimportant as well as un- 
tenable. Some of the arguments, as well as the guns, which well served a 
former generation, need to be replaced by others of longer range and greater 
penetration. 

Ii the theologians are slow to discern the signs and exigencies of the 
times, the religious philosophical naturalists must be looked to. Since the 
above remarks were written, Professor Le Conte’s ‘ Religion and Science,’ 
just issued, bas come to our hands. It is a series of nineteen Sunday lec- 
tures on the relation of natural aud revealed religion, prepared in the first 


South Carolina, repeated to similar classes at the University of California, 
and finaliy delivered to a larger and general audience. They are printed, 
the preface states, from a verbatim report, with only verbal alterations and 
corrections of some redundancies consequent upon extemporaneous delivery. 
They are not, we find, lectures on seience under a religious aspect, but dis- 
courses upon Christian theology and its foundations from a scientifie lay- 
man’s point of view, with illustrations from his own liues of study. As the 
headings show, they cover, or, more correctly speaking, range over, almost 
the whole field of theological thought, beginning with the personality of 
Deity as revealed in nature, the spiritual nature and attributes of Deity, and 
the incarnation ; discussing by the way the general relations of theology to 
science, man, and his place in nature; and ending with a discussion of pre- 
cestination and free-will, and of prayer in relation to invariable law—all in 
a volume of 324 duodecimo pages! And yet the author remarks that many 
important subjects have been omitted hecause he felt unable to present them 
in a satisfactory mauner from a scientifie point of view. We note, indeed, 
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that one or two topics which would naturally come in his way—such, espe- 
cially, as the relation of evolution to the human race—are somewhat conspi- 


| enously absent. That most of the momentous subjects which he takes up 


are treated discursively, and not exhaustively, is all the better for his read- 


| ers. What they and we most want to know is how these serious matters 


To solve 
the mysteries of the universe, as the French lady required a philosopher to 
explain his new system, “ dans un mot,” is beyond rational expectation. 

All that we have time and need to say of this little book upon great sub- 


ere viewed by an honest, enlightened, and devout scientific man. 


| jects relates to its spirit and to the view it takes of evolution. Its theology 


is wholly orthodox ; its tone devotional, charitable. and hopeful; its conti- 


| dence in religious truth, as taught both in nature and revelation, complete ; 


the illustrations often happy, but often too rhetorical ; the science, as might 


| be expected from this author, unimpeachable as regards matters of fact, dis- 
| creet as to matters of opinion. The argument from design in the first lec- 








ture brings up the subject of the introduction of species. Of this, considered 
‘as a question of history, there is no witness on the stand except geology.” 


“The present condition of geological evidence is undoubtedly in favor of 
some degree of suddenvess—is against infinite gradations. The evidence 
may be nieagre, . . . but whether meagre or not, it is all the evidence we have.” 
“Now, the evidence of geology to-day is, that species seem to come in 
suddenly and in full perfection, remain substantially unéhanged during the 
term of their existence, and pass away in full perlection. Other species 
take their place apparently by substitution, not by transmutation. 
But you will ask me, ‘Do you, then, reject the doctrine of evo- 
lution? Do you accept the creation of species directly and without 
secondary agencies and processes? I answer No! Science knows 
nothing of phenomena which do not take place by secondary -causes 
and processes. She does not deny such oecurrence, for true science is not 
dogmatic, and she knows full well that, tracing up- the phenomena from 
cause to cause, we must somewhere reach the more direct agency of a First 
Cause. .. . Itis evident that, however species were introduced, whether sud- 
denly or gradually, it is the duty of science ever to strive to understand the 
meas and precesses by which species originated. ... Now. ofthe various con- 
ceivable secondary causes and processes, by some of which we must believe 
species originated, by tar the most probable is certainly that of evolution 
from other species.” 

After referring to different ideas as to the cause or mode of evolution, 
he concludes that it can make no difference, so far as the argument of design 
in nature is concerned, whether there be evolution or not, or whether, in the 
ease of evolution, the change be paroxysmal or uniform. We may infer 
even that he accepts the idea that “physical and chemical forces are 
changed into vital force, and vice versa.” Physicists incline more readily 
to this than physiologists; and if what is called vital force be a force in 
the physicists’ sense, then it is almost certainly so. But the illustration on 
p. 275 touches this point only seemingly. It really concerns only the stor- 
ing and the using of physical force in a living organism. If, for want of a 
special expression, we continue to use the term vital force to designate 
that intangible something which directs and governs the accumulation and 
expenditure of physical force in organisms, then there is as yet no proof and 
little likelihood that this is correlate with physical force. 

* A few words upon the first chapter of Genesis and the Mosaic cosmogo- 
ny, and I am done,” says Professor Le Conte, and so are we. 

“It might be expected by many that after speaking of schemes of recon- 
ciliation, | should give mine also. My Christian friends, these schemes of 
reconciliation become daily more and more distasteful to me. I have used 
them in times past; but now the deliberate construction of such schemes 
seems to me almost like trifling with the words of Scripture and the teach- 
ings of Nature. They seem to me almost irreverent, and quite foreign to the 
true, humble, liberal spirit of Christianity ; they are so evidently artificial, 
so evidently mere ingenious buman devices. It seems to me that if we will 
only regard the two books iu the philosophical spirit which I have endeavored 


| to describe, and then simply wait and possess our souls in patience, the ques- 
instance for a Bible-class of young men, his pupils in the University of | 
| already done.” 


tions in dispute will soon adjust themselves as other similar questions have 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 

| R. EDWARDCLARKP'S little book, ‘ Sexin Education,’ has made a noise 

in the world that has probably astonished a great many people. The fact 
is, however, that to write just now about the sex in any of its relations is like 
the Norse god’s taking hold of the small cable to lift it up, as is narrated in 
fable and quoted with effect by Mr. Sumner in a great speech on Kansas. 
Only a little pulling and hauling was requisite to convince Thor that he iad 
got hold of the great eternal serpent which, as the story goes, encircles and 
enfolds the whole earth ; and that what seemed an innédcent and easy enough 
piece of work was really a thing calculated to rouse deep feeling and cal! 
out a great deal of activity. It, may have seemed a very simple matter to 


say that girls are not boys, and that this fact ought not to be overlooked ; 


but that, parents being human, and usually very ignorant and almost entirely 


' wnmedical, it nevertheless is over'ooked. Bat to say such a thing is really 
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to bring up the vast question of the subjection of woman, and to open the 
whole enquiry as to whether her desire shall be unto her husband, as reason 
and Scripture have hitherto ordained, or she shall be in all respects a man 
aud an equal; whether Mrs. Livermore, as a creature of the law, is below 
the level of the negro and just beside the idiot; whether Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe should not have the ballot, and so forth. Dr. Clarke has by this time 
found that what he touched upon was a coil of the great American problem 
of the development, in our continent and climate and under our government, 
of the well-known determination of the human animal to be and to do just 
exactly what it likes, and to kick viviently, until it has to stop, against all 
restraints of law, order, and the due gradation of things. It is a determination 
which has been heard of in otber ages and climes, but iv this country, avd at 
this period, it seeins to be peculiarly strong. And if it has not much to say for 
itself except that it still exists, and that here it is again, and this time in the 
form ofthe Woman Question, what it does have to say it says with euergy and 
iteration. The book, then, has made a stir which probably bas surprised its 
author, who might, indeed, have modified his werk had he foreseen the agi- 
tation it was to cause, and who at once found himself in the centre of a 
heavy epgagement between the ‘ woman suffragists ” 
the old distinction of sex. 


and those who prefer 


vood. One feature of it, which We have remarked with pleasure, is that 


several ladies and gentlemen, well known as friends of woman, have had 
their minds turned towards the process known &s the process of induction ; 
and, ever since ‘Sex in Education’ appeared, bave been endeavoring to 
practise the methods of science and gather “ facts” with which to confront 
the facts presented by Dr. Clarke. and the conclusions based upon his long 
experience in the pathology of the human frame, ina!e and female. 

But the controversy cannot be said to have greatly lightened the cark- 
ness of the general public. This seems to us to be better done by the short 
article which the North American Review devotes to the subject than by 
most of the other articles that have treated of it. It is anonymous, but the 
“internal evidence” is that it was written by some judicious person very 
well acquainted with the matter in hand and in no way ridden by a theory, 
although early in his essay he remarks that “with what Dr. Clarke says 
about identical coeducation we agree most heartily ’—an offence for whieh 
ove party to the controversy that has been raging around the book will at 
the outset deelare him unforgivable. Girls’ schools, he says, “have been 
arranged after the model of schools for boys,” and have been badly arranged ; 


for while in the case of boys “ there is the uniform capacity for intellectual” 


work, the same does not hold true of girls, many of whom require, while 
none would be the worse for, a periodical remission of their studies.” In 
this assertion as to the plan of many girls’ schools and the further assertion 
of its harmfulness, the critic supports his author and, as we have said, we 
.presume him to have a knowledge of the facts and his corroborative evidence 
to be entitled to weight. He is, however, his author’s critic, and what he 
contributes to the discussion is net merely a corroboration of Dr. Clarke’s 
principal views ; it is some suggestions intended in part to supplement what 
Dr. Clarke has said, and in part to correct certain impressions to which his 
book may easily have given rise. That American women fade early is, he 
remarks, a matter of common observation ; hat American 
men are ‘so well educated”. that their many cases of impaired 
health are to be ascribed to over-study is, he thinks, not so patent. ‘ Kept 
so closely at their lessons” might have been a fairer way of stating the case 
than using the phrase “so well educated,” it never, we suppose, having been 
believed of the vast majority of our women that they are, in any striet sense 
of the term, well educated. This, however, by the way. That young girls 
should be denied access to books and “ left to their own frivolity and greater 
idlevess ” would, in his opinion, be a lamentable result of Dr. Clarke’s book, 
for, “iu the conduct of girls, as regards dress, diet, and society,” he finds a 


but wo- 


degree of ignorance and carelessness, both’ on their own part and that of 


their mothers, which would still be operative for ill were Dr. Clarke’s treatise 
to drive all the female pupils out of school. For study, properly supervised, 
does u girl incalculable good, in giving occupation to her mind at the time 
when it is unfolding, and when her uatural curiosity may, it is true, and 
often does, lead her to undue exertion ; but which, if not expended upon wor- 
thy objects, will be expended on unworthy, to the girl’s great detriment. 
Take her away from her books at this juneture, and the chances are that she 
will be only too ready to transfer her affections and interests from books 
to fashion-plates, from reading to daneing, frequenting balls, listening 


in heated air and in the company of young men to _fascinat- 
ing music, which it is just «as well that she should not’ be 
hearing at her time of life; or eise—and this seems to us a much 


more lively picture of her probable conduct while the music is goiug on— 
“resting in obscure corners talking heaven knows what nonsense to these 
same youths”; but in either case doubtless doing her general health ve 


The diseussion has no doubt doe a vast deal of | 
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| a sufficient number to put Sir John Lubbock plainly in the wrong. 
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“ Every physician,” he remarks, “knows the calming influence that 





good. 
intellectual work exercises over those who {cel themselves too sensitive to the 
temptations of the world,” and he begs the best attention of all persons whom 
a hasty consideration of ‘Sex in Education’ may have frightened ¢ bout 
their daughter’s schooling to this truth that some serions occupation is dk 

manded for girls during the critical years of their carly womanhood, and that 
a good school, in connection with a good home and keeping their minds em- 
ployed with truly humanizing employments, is precisely the serious occupation 
demanded. In brief, the book has, in its critie’s opinion, referred too little to 
other causes besides over-study which bring about theearly decay of American 
women. Ofthese, he thinks, the most efficient is the way in which almost ever) 
one of our girls is allowed before she is completely grown upto go into the inner 
whirls of society, before either her mental or her bodily constitution has been 
formed. ‘Iu no civilized country in the world do girls enter society so early 
as is customary in America,” nor, we may add, is there any country where 
having gone into society, they behave with the same degree of the freedom 
which endangers health and and the mod 
esty from character. As a consequence of this pursuit of pleasure, this 


manners takes bloom of 
being made a woman while yet in years a child, we have unhealthy excite 

ment, fostered and heightened by a climate which varies between 20° below 
zero and 10t” 


above it; succeeding and consequent languor; inability and 
uvWillingness to take exercise; hugging of the hot-air register, and, at the 
end of all, an incompetency to perform the duties of a mother and a wite. 

which he 
takes a great deal of interest, and on which we ourselves have now and 
again had a word to say—the question of the accountability of the Cabinet 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford coutributes a paper on a question in 


to Congress as the English Cabinet is accountable to Parliament. *“ An exe 
ecutive ministry in daily contact with and responsible to the legislature, 
and yet resting for its strength on a well-informed public opinion,” is what 
he wishes to see established in place of our present system, and he puts 
very clearly some of the evils of our own fashion of government ; with equal 
clearness, he puts some of the advantages—oiten overlooked by spectators 
of Parliament—of the English fashion ; and again, in the third place. he 
shows us some additional advantages which we might readily obtain by 
adopting the English principle that Secretarics must be responsible to the 
legisiative department, but adopting it with certain important improvements. 
His scheme is that the President shall voluntarily introduce the innovation 
by removing his Secretaries whenever an adverse vote is passed—not of 
course that the President himself shall go out of oflice—and to this Mr. 
jradford sees no constitutional objection. But doubtless it would be more 
in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution and more in accordance 
vith the purpose and intent of the founders to make it a stable and saered 
fundamental law, that a change which practically woatd be so great should 
be effected with due solemnity. Meanwhile, till the desired day arrives, Mr. 
Bradford’s article will be found useful reading. 

Mr. Charles C. Jones, junior—a writer new, we think, to our periodical 
literature—makes au interesting article, based mainly ou Sir John Lubbock’s 
assertion that ‘* there does not yet appear to be any conelusive proof that 
man But unless Mr, 
Jones is mistaken in the eonstruction which he puts on certain facts, there 


Ae 


coexisted with the mammoth and the mastodon.” 


need be-no doubt that men contemporary with the mammoth and masto- 


dou were as numerous here in America as we are to suppose them to have 
| 


elsewhere been at the same period. The truth of the matter would seem to 
be that archeology in this country is not yet come to maturity ; and that of 
such explorations as have been made, too many have been like that one which 
in Calaveras County, California, not long since discovered a human skull of 
the pliocene period—the skull being in reality that of a coeyal of our own 
who had met the misfortune of falling Gown a mining-shaft o1 similar 
excavation. Some of Mr. Jones’s citatiuns of facts reported have a look of 
great shakiness; but of others of a better character there would seem to be 
Still 
another line of Mr. Jones's argument consists of considerations drawn froin 
the antiquity of our Mound-building tribes, These he will not have to be a 
racein any essential respect different from our red men of to-day ; but he insists 
that our Indians are their descendants—a matter still capable, we imagine, 
of affording a theme of debate to several generations of our antiquaries. 
Two other articles, a timely narrative of what has been accomplished in 
Arctie exploration, written by Dr. Hayes, and a long and weighty article by 
Mr. Henry V. Poor, entitled ‘The Currency and Fipances of the United 
States,” make up the body of the Review. 


of the singular fact that asa nation we are practising a system of finance 


rhe latter gives one more proof 


which every disinterested competent authority that we have among us has 
for some years been denouncing bitterly. 

The literary part of the Rericic is to be sought in the book-notices, a depart- 
ment which is fuller than common, and which is thus enabled to be more 
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varied. Many of our readers will like to see the very sensible observations 
of the iter on architecture and the ornamentation of houses and furniture. 
Usually, th rt of subject is discoursed upon, if we may be allowed so 
fy im of expression, in a jargon worthy of the views and opinions 

CX] d. Everything here, however, is intelligible and intelligent. 

An excellent and exemplary article, also, is that in which one or two of Mr. 
iy. A. Freeman's literary ways receive a friendly though severe examination ; 
but all the notices are good. The one on Dr. Warren’s biography has some 


rather curious personal references in it, which, however, are perhaps old- 
fashioned rather than disagreeable. 

From the Earth to the Moon, divect in Ninety-seven Hours and Twenty 
Minutes; anda Trip Round It. By Jules Verne. Vith 80 full-page illus- 
trations, York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874.)—Mr. Impey 
Barbicane, president of the Baltimore Gun Club, which found its occupation 
at the close of the Rebellion, conceives the idea of projecting a shot up 
This meets with enthusiasm on the part of his colleagues aud 


(New 


roue 
to the 
of the American public, especially after the director of the Cambridge Obser- 
vatory confirms the possibility of the enterprise, and indicates the conditions 
of success. The neighborhood of Tampa, Florida, is selected for the purpose 
of sinking a shaft, 900 feet deep, to serve as an enormous columbiad, andthe 


moon, 


arrangements are nearly perfected for discharging the missile aimed at the 
moon when a cable despatch, signed Michel Ardan, proposes an important 
change in the experiment, and introduces a new personage upon the scene. The 
Freneliman’s plan is nothing Itss than to fit up the interior of the projectile 
as a living-room, which he offers to occupy as a voyager to the moon. As 
soon as he reaches Tampa, and hag an opportunity of arguing his cause before 
the multitude (finally reckoned at five millions) assembled to witness the 
experiment, he becomes the hero of the hour, and is the means of averting a 
duel between President Barbicane and his deadly rival Captain Nicholl, and 
of persuading them both to accompany him on his perilous journey. They 
leave nothing undone to render the interior of the projectile habitable ; carry 
with them a couple of dogs and a coop of fowls, with seeds and cuttings for 
planting on the moon, and finally are shot into space with a velocity exceed- 
ing 12,000 yards per second. Instead of reaching its destination, however, 
the projectile is defleeted from its course by a meteor, so that it passes round 
the moon in an elliptical curve as if a satellite, and threatens to become an 
ever-wandering tomb of the brave men shut up inside of it. They preservea 
wonderful sang-froid in these trying circumstances : 

“My friends,’ said the president, in a serious voice, ‘I do not know 
whither we are going; I do not know if we shall ever. see the terrestrial 
globe again. Nevertheless, let us proceed as if our work would one day be 
useful to our fellow-men. Let us keep our minds free from every other con- 
sideration. We are astronomers, and this projectile is a room in the Cam- 
bridge Observatory carried into space. Let us make our observations.’ ” 

In fact, through windows provided for the purpose, they scan the visible 
surface of the moon, comparing it with the lunar maps brought with them ; 
and also explore as they are able the invisible side, by the aid of volcanic 
and meteoric illuminations. Finally, a3 “ the Scientific Commission assem- 
bled in the of the Gun Club,” they take a formal vote on each of 
these questio Has the moon been inha- 
hited ? 


th: 


projectile 
ns: Is the moon habitabie ?. (No.) 
(Yes.) Asa last resort, in order that they may fall upon the moon, 
‘y discharge rockets beneath the projectile, but are surprised to find them- 
selves tumbled earthwards instead. Happily, they drop into the Pacific 
Ocean, and barely escape sinking a United States ship engaged in cable 
soundings, which carries the news of their return to Sau Francisco, An ex- 
pedition is at once elaborately fitted out, with diving apparatus and grap- 
live irons, and proceeds to the buoy which marked the locality of the de- 
The submarine search proves fruitless, and hope is nearly aban- 


scent 

doned, whem another buoy is discovered, surmounted by the American flag. 
\t this moment a perfect howling was heard [on the Susquehanna] ; it 

was the brave J. T. Maston, who had just fallen allin a heap. Forgetting, 

on the one hand, that his rigbt arm had been replaced by an iron hook, and, 

on the other, that a simple gutta-percha cap covered his bratn-box, he had 


given himself a formidabie blow. ; 

‘They hurried towards him; picked him up; restored him to life. 
were bis first words ? 
‘Ah! trebly brutes! 


And 
quadruply idiots! quintuply boobies that we 


“* What isit?’ exclaimed every one around him. 


‘What is it?’ 
“Come, speak ! 
‘It is, simpletons,’ howled the terrible secretary, ‘ it is that the projec- 
ti! i veizhs 19,2 Up yunds !’ 
Well ¢’ 
‘Aud that it displaces twenty-eight tons, or, in other words, 56,000 
pouud d that consequently it floats !’ 
Alt syhat stress the worthy man laid on the verb ‘float’! And it was 


ation. 


| 
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| true! All—yes! all—these savants had forgotten this fundamental law, 
namely, that, on account of its specific lightness, the projectile, atter having 
beeu drawn by its fall to the greatest depths of the ocean, must naturally 
return to the surface. And now it was floating quietly at the mercy of the 
waves. 
When J. T. Maston put his head in at the broken seuttle, he found 
“‘Barbicane, Michel Ardan, and Nicholl were playing at dominoes !” 
In this story the author of ‘ Aventures de 3 Russes et de 3 Anglais’ em- 
| ploys his astronomical! and mathematical knowledge in still higher and more 
audacious flights of fancy, while his humor and kis “ local color’ vie with those 
exhibited in his ‘Tour Round the World in Eighty Days.’ The English editor 
| has thought it his duty in one place (p. 165) to remark in a note that signing a 
| receipt “with the usual flourish” “is a purely French habit.” This rectifi- 
cation is not only quite superfluous, but, as a solitary instance, might lead 
to alarming inferences as to the general exactness of M. Verne in contriving 
his verisimilitudes. The English reader, for example, may conclude that 
| stuffed monkey is a regular article of diet with the citizens of Florida. With 
more justification he will believe that the wood-cut opposite p. 19 truly 
represents the observatory at Cambridge, Mass., whereas it is as pure an 
invention as any of the rest of the admirable illustrations. The only fault 
we have to find with our French humorist is that he makes it somewhat 
fatiguing to separate his scientific facts from his quasi-scientific specula- 


tions. 





The Shortest Road to German. Designed for the use of both teachers 
endstadents. By F. L. 0. Rehrig. (Ithaca: Andrus, MeChain & Lyons. 
Is74. 12mo, pp. 226.)—The nucleus of this work was a small volume pub- 
lished by the author in 1858, and entitled ‘The German Student's First 
Book,’ all the best features of which, tegether with the results of his subse- 
quent experience as a teacher of linguistics, the author has incorporated in 
the present volume. It is not designed to take the place of a thorough 
grammatical study of the German language, such as is contemplated in text- 
books like Whitney’s ‘ Compendious German Grammar,’ and Comfort’s ‘ Ger- 
man Course’; but rather as a companion to any good works of this kind, 
the study of which may either be carried on conjointly with the method here 
embodied, or deferred until the principles of this latter are mastered. The 
author's method is based upon the fact, as stated in his preface, “that the 
German and the English are substantially one and the same language, a 
great, if not the greater, part of the German vocables being found in English 
speech ;” and itis the leading aim of the work to set forth the principles un- 
derlying the variations of forms presented by corresponding vocables in the 
two languages. The student is at the outset guided to a practical applica- 
tion of the “‘ Law of Permutation of Consonants” (Lautverschiebung), now 
universally known as “ Grimm's Law.” 

The first seventy-five pages are devoted to the rules for letter-change, 
accompanying which are Vocabularies and Exercises, beginning with words 


+that are identical in form in the two languages, like arm, hand, Singer, ham- 


mer, gold, sack, ete., and passing on in regular gradation to those whose 
identity is more or less concealed by their consonantal permutations and re- 
jections, like Nagel and nail, schwach and weak, Zwecke and peg, Wald and 
wood, Quelle and well, ete. Along with exercises of this kind a great amount 
of very valuable matter of a general character is scattered in the forin of 
remarks, ete., printed in small type. Paves 77 to 87, inclusive, are occupied 
with the “ Outlines of German Grammar.” On pp. 87-102 are reading ex- 
ercises in Roman type, consisting of short sentences composed, with con- 
siderable ingenuity, entirely of words that have their phonetic corre- 
spondents iu English. On pp. 103 to 120, inclusive, the same reading exer- 
cises are given in German type, and on pp. 121 to 134, inclusive, the same 
again in German script. This seems to be an altogether needless expenditure 
The difficulties presented to the beginner by the German charac- 
ters are comparatively trifling; at any rate, it was hardly worth while to 
repeat the matter given in the Roman character. New matter might have 
been introduced, and the German vocabulary of the book thus increased. 
Then, again, to read in engraved script what he is presumed to have read, first 
in Roman type, and then in German, cannot be a very valuable help to the 
student in reading the ordinary German manuscript, even if it be admitted 
that that should be an object of such a book. Nevertheless, by reason of 
this repetition, the student who goes regularly through the book will kave 
its principles and its vocabulary indelibly stamped on his memory—a cou- 
sideration which must overbatance the other of economy of space. 

In the philological, grammatical, explanatory, and general remarks which 
follow the reading exercises, and in the exercises on the “ Law of Polarity 
in Language,” with which the book closes, the teacher as well as the general 


of space. 
ve: 





student will find mach that is extremely valuable and suggestive. Alto- 
gether, the work must be regarded as a real coutribution to the study of the 
German language. 


Jan. 15, 1874] 
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WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 

New York, January 12, 1873. 

\ STATEMENT from the managers of the Clearing- House of the New York 
l banks during the past week, to the effect that of more than $26,000,000 
of the ¢ 
ciated 
redeemed, 
days, gives us the last vavishing view of a device which served a memorable 
late and which may be made to do duty again 
hereafter. Indeed, among the 


= 


THE 





:, issued under the direction of the asso- 
and Oct last, all but $500,000 had been 
and that this remnant would probably be retired within a few 


learing-House certificate 


banks in September ober 


purpese in the convulsion, 


suggestions (of all shades and degrees of unreason) now coming from the 


printing-press, is a suggestion that, in any new enactments on banking and 


currency reform, the relations between the bank and its creditors should be 
there is a con- 
tinual So long as banks under- 
take to receive deposits and to issue evidences of debt payable on demand, 
so long there will be a premium, as it were, offered to the panic-monger who 
first take Such fire- 
yrands not infrequently get their claims paid at the expense of others. 

of the New York banks, as reflected by their aggregate 
balances, shows au increase of $14,268,500 for the week, $25,515,000 since 
the’ close of December, and $14,263,500 since the first week of 1874. <A 
part of this increase is derived from the Treasury vaults by interest disburse- 
ments, aud part from the larger balances in the hands of merchants and 
others who have no present undertakings for their surplus; so that while 
we congratulate ourselves on the improvement of the bank situation, or, as 
money market,” it must be accom- 
panied with the reflection that men do not see their way clear to engage in 
new uses for fresh as fast as it is accumulated. Confidence, how- 
beginning with the banks, will inevitably spread to ever-widening 
circles around them. 

While the Treasury is paying out large amounts of coin for interest and 
redemption of old loans called in, the “ reserve” of greenbacks had been 
drawn down to $13,500,000 on Monday night, with no satisfactory indication 
that it will uot be entirely exhausted by March 1. Speculation is rife among 
merchants and importers, as well as among politicians, as to what resource 
wiil be relied on after the reserve is all out. There remain the alternatives 
of increased taxation, sales of the gold in the Treasury, increase of the 
funded debt, or retrenchment in expenditures. The receipts of gold for 
customs have shown some improvement in the importations and withdrawals 


more clearly examined and defined. As matters stand now, 


temptation and tendency to breed panics. 


_ the alarm and besiege the bank for his money. 


The condition 








it is sometimes called, the “ease of the 


money 
ever, 


for consumption, the totals for December at this port (where 65 per cent. of 


the customs are now received) being $6,558,000, or about equal to the coin 
disbursements during the month. The receipts for January, it is estimated, 
may reach $7,500,000; but, of course, the disbursements nearly reach that 
sum already ; and of the $85,000,000 hoarded at present, now in the custody 
of the Treasury, $44,000,000 are offset by gold notes outstanding, and at 
least $10,000,000 more will be required during the month for interest. A 
atudy of these figures, together with guesses (for there are no exact calcu- 
lations) of the amounts to be sent abroad to settle our debtor balances, all 
tend to carry up the price of gold and to increase the demand for foreign 
bills of exchange. 

Gold closed at 111] on Monday, 
the highest point for many weeks. 


having touched 112} during that day, 
The exports from this port (about 40 
per cent. of the fallen off slightly, partly by reason of 
the holiday interruptions, and partly from the disturbances of internal rail- 
The stock of grain and meat in store here is not large, and 


whole country) have 
transportation. 
there have been marked advances in the price of breadstuffs, corn, and lard, 
the latter having been oversold by speculators. 

The plethora of money in the banks is promptly reflected by higher 
showing that as the 
quantity of Government bonds available as pledges for loans diminishes, 


prices and larger dealings at the Stock Exchange, 


We buy and sell GOVERNMENT Bonps, GOLD, | 


and Go_p Coupons at current market rates. 
We buy and sell Investment Srocks and | upon. 
Bonvs at the Stock Exchange on Commission We 
for Cash | ON UNITED STATES 
We make Co.iecrions for merchants and } 
| 


others at all points in the United States and 


reasonable terms. 
We call 


Can ida. 
We ree 


and 


Deposits subject to draft at sight, 


rest at the 


eive 


allow int 


rate of 4 per cent. per 


inpumM, and WESTERN PACIFIC 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEposit available 


few really practical hints in the torrent of 


The Nation 





attention to 


in all parts of the country, 
cial Deposits, allow interest at rates to be agreed 


CoLiLect DIVIDENDs, Coupons, 
REGISTERED 
attend to Banking business generally, 
town Banks Bankers, and Correspondents, on 


opportunity for investment in CENTRAL PACIFIC 
GoLpv Bonps, which are 


actively dealt in, both in this country and in 
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bankers and trustees fall back on railroad stocks and mortgage wei as 
That great auction market, the New York Stock Exchange, 
where capitalists compare views through the medium of their brokers, is an 
association, like other corporate bodies, organized to promote the interests of 
its own members primarily, and secondarily those of the public at large. 
Hence its movements as a body, as well as the dealings on the floor, have a 
certain public interest. There has been of late a considerable trade in the 
stocks, and especially in the bonds, of the newer enterprises; and it was 
being debated whether a separate exchange was not practicable for the 
dealings in these new or, as they are more properly called, “outside” secu- 
rities. The Stock Exchange officers very promptly acknowledged the wis- 
dom of introducing some of the more prominent and respectable of them to 
its list. Among the stocks lately brought into the dealings of the Exchange 
is the Central Pacific, whose large capital subscription and other attributes 
are likely to cause it to be actively dealt in. The Pacific railroads, both 
from their wonderful earning capacity, their uninterrupted winter opera- 
tions, and the defeat of the hostile suit brought against the builders in the 
name of the Government, are growing in favor with the public. The stock 
and bonds of both roads are higher. The Chesapeake and Ohio mortgage 
bonds are also now dealt in at the Stock Board. 

A curiosity in the history of corporate management has appeared within 
a few days in the shape of a letter, or, as it was termed, ‘‘ a memorial,” ad- 
dressed ‘to William Orton, C. Vanderbilt, and others, asking that as the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, in which they were largely interested, 
was, by its own books, shown to have earned a large surplus over its expenses, 
the profits might be divided! Of course it is understood that the move- 
ment was designed only to have its effect on the market price of the stock ; 
but it carries its lesson as to the rights and privileges of stockholders all the 
same. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending Saturday, Jan. 10, 1874: 


next best. 























Monday.) | Tuesday. | Wea’day.|Thursday Friday. Saturday Sales. 

N. ¥.C. & H. R.. 10036 ‘ 2013 100% 100% 995¢ 1004¢|1004g 100% 1004 101 100% 1015 43 400 
Lake Shore........| 80% 82%! SO& 8lig) BUG 81%) BI 2x) BIR FAY RK 83K 169,000 
os agen Eee TT] 48 483g)... ATMS] 2... ATI ATIC A735] 2.2. Aig 47% 47% 2,500 
Do. Di a5ccl bas ceensnee bekdbrssecnd babtctecedalbsabicwns. Fissseeaeeed cbedbgeis hdbesebiees 
Union Pacific .. | B04 S28) 804g 315G Bi BlX| S15 B23) BLY 32% 32% 33% 208.100 
Chi. & N. W. «-.| 6034 6144) 60 60% 59 Gilg) 60% 62 60% 62 61% 62% 44,800 
Do. pfd..... 744% 7 | 723 73%) 724 T3%4| T2536 73%) TK Wk .... 3% 7,400 
Wh. F. COMRTOL cc cccheces 100 | .... 99%) .... 9034) .... 9% , 500 
Rock Islan‘4....... | 108i¢ 104% 1084¢ 1045 104 1045 1044 105 104% 104% 104% 104% 9 800 
Mil. & St. Paul....| 45 46%) 4546 45% 4554 47%) 4736 4855) 47H 496 484 49 81,200 
Do. pfd...] 71 72 | Ws Ts 7 72q| 7246 72%! 724% 734) 7246 72% 4,400 
Wabash...... d : 5256 53%) 523g «54 5346 544 53% Sie 53Y 54% 63.600 
D., L. & W.. ; f _, & errs: 2,700 
0. & M 3\% 382! f { : 8254) 3: 31% S44g 36 200 4 

©., G. & L.'C...ccoc.) ee 9%) 29 p 2835 | 29% 80% 20% SK 45.5 
W. U. Te | 76% TI34q) 75 M4) 75 76% 7654 77% 19% Ti% 80 158,990 
PacificMall ‘ 1% 42%) 4 336! 4 43% 43 44 181,100 


Gevernment bonds have fully maintained their former high prices, more 
from the certainty that the Administration will be unable to call in any more 
bonds in advance of maturity, and the probability of higher gold, than 
from any regard to the probabilities of its having to offer more bonds. In 
fact, the injection of $44,000,000 of new money into the circulation is having 
its appropriate effect in raising prices, not values. It takes more money to 
purchase the same articles than before, not because the articles are worth 
more, but because the money is worth less. The following are the latest 
quotations : 








U.S. Sage Serer ye ee 1144 @N15 8. 5-20, 1865, c., Jan. & July.116 @116% 
U.S. $ (eee ee 1IT44Q@11T¥ ts. §-90, 1867.¢., “* 116%@Q@I117 
U.S. 5-20, 1862, c., May & Nov..114  @115 Ur. S. 5-20, 1868, c., ‘* " 116% @117 
T. 8. 5-20, 1864, ¢., “ BD GE, Fa Oe IG, ako scce cdicccccasias 11IBy@ilsy 
U. 8. 5-20, 1865, c, “ —1164%@116% | U.S. 5’s of 1881, c............. 112% @l113% 





Dealings in mercantile bills receivable are considerably shrunk, although 
rates are better for undoubted names. The great dry-goods dealers are 
understood to be meeting their engagements promptly. Prime-name notes 
are discounted at 7 to 10 per cent. per annum. Call loans, with Govern- 
mexts as collateral, 6 to 7. 








Europe, and which at current prices are every- 
where desirable. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


and, in case of Spe- 


INTEREST 


Bonpbs, and 


5 Nassau Street. 


THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 


for out-of 








the present favorable 
YIOROUGHBRED Horses, Jersey 
and Devon Cattle, etc., for sale at the * Quid- 
nesset Farm,’ East Greenwich, R.I. J. Car- 

TER Brown, 2d. 
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